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PREFACE. 



The First Edition of this Iiighly popular work, under 
the title of The Gardener's Forget-me-not, was 
dedicated, by permission, to the late Right Honourable 
Lady Eolle, a warm Patroness of Art, Science, and 
Literature, and an illustrious example of Practical 
Benevolence. The frontispiece is an accurate en- 
graving of a cone of the deodara produced in her 
Ladyship's garden at Bickton. 

As a Second Edition is called for, and the abolition 
of the duty on paper has forced a reduction on books 
of all classes, the Author has determined to meet the 
occasion, by lowering the Half-a-crown Edition to 
Eighteen Pence, and the Eighteen-penny Edition to 
One Shilling, while the quality will be in every respect 
equal, and in some respects superior to the First 
Publication. 

It may be said, without any great stretch of 
vanity, that there is not a more appropriate Gift 
Book in existence. The engravings are amusing 
and instructive. The subjects are miscellaneous, but 
interesting to all classes ; and it would be difficult to 
find a more fitting Present to the thousands of country 
friends who are naturally anxious to take back some 
memento of the Great Liternational Exhibition of 1862 

At least such ib the opinion of ' 

THE AUTHOR, 
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THE DEODAE, OR INDIAN CESDAB. 

iCeebtM Deodara, Loudon.) 

The Deodar Cedar was first introduced into England by the 
Hon, W. Leslie Melville, in the year 1822, and first produced 
its cones in 1858, in the Pinetum at Bicton, the reslde^ce cif 
the Baroness !B6lle^ in Devonshire, where some of the largest; 
and finest specimens in Europe are to he found at the present 
time, and young plants, raised from seeds, ripened in England. 
Dr. Boxburgh, who first named the tree JPinus Deodara^ 
says, "Devadaru," or " Deodar," is the name the tree is known 
by among the natives where it grows; but more recent re- 
searches give nmnerous other local names besides Dr. Box- 
burgh's Hindostanee ones.* It is called "KJelon," "Kolan/* 
and ** Eolain," in the Gurhwal dialect, all Sanscrit variations 
for cedar audits resinous extracts. In Eunawur it is knowQ 
a^ the " Kelmung; "by the Arian population, and about Simla^ 
as the ** Keloo," ^ Kelou," and " Keoulee," all vernacular terms 
for resin or its extracts^ which, after its timber, is the mosi 
valuable product of the tree. Its turpentine is called **Kelou- 
ke-tel," by the people around Simla (from ** Kil," to throw or 
oast out resin ; also, to be white, alluding to i1^ colour), and 
obtained from small split pieces of the wood, prepared for the 
purpose with smothered heat, the produce having the odour of 
the wood, but not the consistency of tar. In fafiristan, th^ 
laree is called ** Nokhtur/Vou account of its priokly or pungfenj 
leaves ; and the people of Nepal, Cai^hmere^ and Persia, a^pl^ 
i — ■ 

* The Hipdosttinee names, ''Deyadarn;'* "Deodar," tod "Deewnri** anfl 
of which the QotkhaHae^ aad otW native tribes Bometfanes abridge the 
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the same names and terms as those used by the Hill people, 
and hold it in equal veneration. 

The Deodar Cedar is found on all the higher mountains from 
Nepal Proper up to Cashmere, and towards Kafiristan, at eleva- 
tions varying from 5,000 to 12,000 feet. Major Madden: esti- 
mates its lowest site on the Himalayas at 5,500 feet ; while Mr. 
Winterbottom gives 5,t)00' feet in the Baramoola Pass as its 
lowest descent in Cdshmere; and Captain Gerrard fixes its 
limits on a south aspeot near Simla, not lower than 6^436 feet 
of elevalion. It appears quite at home at Almorah, although 
an exotic, at an elevation not exceeding 5,500 feet, and ripens 
its cones well, but not abundantly; again on the northern 
face of the Busehur Himalaya, 7,500 feet are assigned as its 
lowest level, and 10,900 feet ^ its highest elevation; but it 
frequently is to be found, in scattered specimens, in favourable 
situations, as high as 12,000- feet, and Dr. Gerrard mentions 
as having measured Deodar Cedars on the southern face of the 
Himalaya, 13 feet in circumference and 140 feet high, between 
10,000 and 12,000 feet of elevation ; but the upper limit of 
12,000 feet is proper to Kunawur only, and similar climates, 
where the range of arborescent vegetation rises with the snow 
line. The Deodar Cedar has not hitherto been found, in a wild 
state, in Eastern Nepal or Sikkim, and in Lower Kumaoon, 
where it commonly occurs, at an elevation of from 5,000 to 6,000 
feet, in groves by villages and around temples ; and although 
it has spread from some of those centres to a considerable 
distance, it is wholly unknown on the more remote and lofty 
mountains, and probably not indigenous, but introduced to ite 
actual localities, which the fact of all the finest trees being found 
near temples and villages seems to prove, as the pilgrims 
naturally would first plant this sacred tree around their places 
of worship and habitation, and where it would soon get esta- 
blished, as the tree seems very indifferent to site and substance ; 
when growing in a natural state, flourishing equally amongst 
the clefts of the most scarped rocks, gneiss, quart:^ limestone, 
granite, clay, and mica-slate, as in the black vege^ble mould 
of the brae or glen, provided always the surface of the latter 
slope to an angle sufficient to ii^ure thorougk drainage ; and 
all tl^e gigantic speichnens on record occur near the snowy 
ran^. Major Madden records a hollow, flat-crowned patriarch, 
on the western side of the Changsheel range of mountains, 
364 feet round ^^ ^^^ ^<^t from tiie ground^ and ai^other of 
equal dimensions near the sacred fish-tank, below Cheene, in 
Kunawur, atid that numerous fine specimens abound in the 
liigher regions of Nepal, where they are more or less enveloped 
in snow for half the year, and preserve their charaotoristio 



habit— of huge horizontal bought clothing the trunks nearly 
down to the ground, and with all the lesser branches on the 
same level, and a flat, tabular summit, quite resembling the 
cedar of Lebanon, a,nd very unlike its dro(^ing and more 
ordinary form when young, • 

The timber is held in the highest estunaticn by the people 
of Upper India, being considered almost imperishable, and 
peculiarly exempt from the attach of worms or insects, and as 
having the great advantage of requiring but little seasoning 
before using. 

Mr. Moorcrofb, in his Travels^ says, it is' tlie most valuable 
of all the timber found in Cashmere, where pieces of its wood 
from the '^Zein-ul-Kader* bridge were found litfle decayed, 
although exposed to the action of the water for 400 years ; and 
that in the walls of temples in Kunawur beams are pointed out 
as showing no signs of decay, except being a little blackened on 
the surface by the action of the sun and weather, although 
these temples were said to have been built &om 600 to 800 
years ago. Captain G^errard also states, that, while residing in 
a house, the property of the Busehur Bajah, near Bampoor, he 
ascertained it to be 200 years old, and in which the Beodar 
timber was as sound as when first used in its construction. Its 
wood retains a lasting fragrance^ and takes the saw freely, but 
will not split regularly, and its only defect for building pur- 
poses lies in its being extremely inflammable, and on which 
account, brands of it are often employed for torches ; and the 
turpentine extracted from it far exceeds other kinda in scent, 
and is much valued in Upper India as a stimulating application 
to indolent ulcers, and is an excellent remedy for mange in 
horses, and for sore feet in cattle. Its timber is also held in 
considerable veneration by the native population, who do not 
much relish using it in their house-building, or other usefUl 
purposes, when any other timber is procurable, for fear of in- 
curring the displeasure of " Debee/' who is its supposed 
patroness. The bark, however, is occasionally employed in 
roofing houses by the natives^ and the leaves are given to oattle 
im times of scarcity, and the young twigs are much used in 
native medicine; 

The taree is evergreen, and has a very striking appearance, 
on account of its glauoous colour. It lowers in 6^)4iember, 
and the seedvore ripe in October or Novethber of the following, 
year. • Th» cones are ereotj solitary, and produced on i^e upper 
^de of ll(he stoat tot> branches, and. when ripe break up ^and 
fbll to pieces, shedding both soaiea and seeds on. the ground. 

. Gbobob Gobdov, A.Ii&. V 

'■•... ' ■ ■ • ■ 

~ ■•• - •..'.■■ ■ ■ .,..'. 
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THE 8NAKE CUCTTMBBIt. 
le peapU star* when -ire harre bilked ol Doctao- 



L»feet long; but tb*M is no denying Ht^ f^tct, Eor »(t 
have gmwD them that length, and even longi^. Witih Tsrjii 
ordhur; growth Hwy come five or vx feet ia leiigth, snd Kre 
onMrated for their dnriMitr, mtiier IJmm their lue ; for thtt7 
we not lit to mk The reprewntatHn of tfaii plant is t<kea 
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botMi;t.&i Hiia amntrji, we Kever take up a hotinical work with- 
out a sort of miigivii^, leet we should meet with the demoralis- 



ing lessons whidt emanate fttytn that cofftai&inadii|f'fiGho6l-''-a 
flonool which teaches that- the great Creator, howerer perfeet in 
all his other worloi, tra^ the reverse in vegetation. We are 
xperioasly told, even by I)¥. Lindley^ that "flowers are only 
metamorphosed leaves; that fruit are stunted branches; and 
that some parts of a ^wer are useless.^ These are fine lessons 
for youth, who have been pre^ouMy told thai the Creator made 
all things perfect, and created notblng in vain ! We look upton 
the dogmas of the Gennan school as impious beyond descrip- 
tion, and are deeply grieved to see a mam like Professor Lind- 
ley adopliDg them. Albeit, we think he wdl have some 
^fficulty in perstiading his pupils that the luscious peaches, 
pears, and grapes are stunted branches. It is, howeveir, with 
great pleasure we read the " Outlii^es of Botany ''new before 
us. It is a rational, interesting explanation 4f the terms used 
in the^ -science, a description of the popular plants^ with some- 
thing like three hundred wood en^vtegs of flowers, frnitB, and 
vegetables, banishing all preconceived notions that botany is a 
dry study, and showing at once that it is a most interesting and 
economical pursuit, and may be indulged in by all classes^ even 
the most humble. The author has shown that botaayyteughl 
properly, is anything but a cbry study, and has exhibited great 
ingenuil^ in leading the student through ^ie> most t^eaaant 
paths to a knowledge of all that is ifliter^stin^ in the physiology 
of the vegetable kingdom. We seleet the engraving of the 
Snake Cucumber (Tnc^iostzf^hui Cotubrina) to show the cha- 
racter of the frun^ which displays itself best on a wall, and 
rarely curls until something intercept its onward growth. It 
should be raised in a hot-bed, and grown in a pot till June, 
when it may be trained up the front of a house, or over a-tr^se, 
or, for want of these, allowed to teail on the ground. "We are 
sorry we cannot afford space for another engraving or.two. 



GOOSEBEEBY AND CUBEANT STANDARDS. 

Maity years agOy we strongly recommended gooseberry and 
currant trees to be grown as standards, for the advantages are 
manifest t'^First, the fruit is so fiir from tlie> ground tiiat they 
escape the dirt which, in hard rains, splashes up to dwarf trees, 
And covers them with nnid and grit; seconify, the fruit is 
nmoh easier thinned and gathered; thirdly^ tiie ground be- 
neath them is kept clean with, less trouble, and suckeis more 
roadily seen^ and promcptly destroy^ ; lastly, the ground under* 
neath cas actually be cropped, if ground be scarce, and room 
an oloeot. The trouble of training has prevented the plan firom 
balng generally adopted ^ but we paid a visiito one giurden al 
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Epping; whete the style was weU oarried oat. Both goose- 
berries and currants were from two to three feet high in the 
stem, and nothing could look better. Of course, we must begin 
with the cuttings, and let none but the centre shoot go up. 
The sides at pruning time must be trimmed close part of the 
way up, and it may, perhaps, be the third year before they 
have attained the height required. They may then be stopped, 
and the side branches near l^e top taken back to two or three 
eyes each, and all below continuiUly removed. When any buds 
appear down the stem, they should be rubbed off, and not be 
allowed to grow at all. They will require as much looking at 
and attention as a standard rose ; for there will be just the 
same struggle to grow .and throw up suckers as there is in the 
stock or briar ; and you must be careful when a sucker appears 
to trace it home to its base, and take it close off, not leaving a 
bit to grow again. Too many cut them off below the surface, 
and lancy they have done all that is required. They will soon, 
however, find that four or five will come up instead of one, 
and the evil will be increasing eveiy ^ear. The pruning of 
such trees, year after year, must be similar to that of dwarfs, 
the only difference being that the one is on the ground, and 
the other three feet above it. Again, there are many of the 
gooseberries whoee habit is pendulous, and, when raised three 
feet from the surface, they form handsome objects ; but the 
convenience for gathering, when all the fhiit is in sight, is so 
great, when compared with the trouble of stooping down and 
holding up the branches, which actually .trail in the dirt, that, 
setting aside the superior appearance and cleanliness of the 
fruit, that alone would be sufficient to warrant growing them 
all as standards. 



SCIENCB POPIJLAELY EXPLAINED. 

Theee is nothing so tempting to persons of inquiring minds 
as works which supply the information they seek in a form 
which any humble aspirant can understand and appreciate. 
Scientific works ajre by no means scarce, and a youth with only 
one object may perchance obtain one thAt answers his purpose. 
He is, however, just as likely to hit upon one whose title may 
be tempting, and whose contents are better adapted for those 
who are already high up in the class, but to him who wants to 
commence a study is usdess, if not repulsive. It is a foult 
among very clever authors that they write as if their readers 
were fiur advanced in the. knowledge of the subject, forgetting 
altogether, or seeming to forget, that a good deal has to be 
learned before their books, can be commonly understood. In 
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the work now before us, and which forms one of ''John Gaflsell's 
Educational Course/' the title is fully borne out. By the effeotiye 
manner in which the very foundation and groundwork of art 
and science is inculcated, all the phenomena in Nature are 
explained and accounted for, the laws and properties of matter 
and mechanics are made fiuniliar, and every page seems to coax 
the student to go on to the next study, m single book ever 
conveyed so much general and useful information. We feel 
inclined to quote examples, but know not which chapter is tiie 
best, nor which subject is most cleverly han<Ued ; and besides 
the difficulty in choosing the best where all are good, another 
arises fh>m the length of most subjects. However, here is a 
bit which we Ijke, because it is a good sample, and a proof that, 
unlike too many scientific men, our author repudiates that 
infidel style of writmg which tends, if not intended, to upfset all 
preconceived notions of the Creatoi^s works : — 

THB RACES OF MAV. 

** Q. While animal and vegetable life, of a pecnliar and distinctive 
character, marks the different localities of the globe, is not man the 
SAME in every country and climate ? 

^ A. The organisation of animal and vepretable life is adapted to 
particnlar and distinct climates and country ; bat man, the ck4^J 
being in this world — the lord of creation — has physical capacities 
which enable him to dwell in every climate, soil, and tituation. 

" Q. Is there, then, no variety in the human race ? 

^ ^. On the corUrary, there are very great varieties in the hmnan 
family, although it is perfectly identical, and in every important 
particular essentially the same. 

** Q. Has this identity of the human race ever been disputed ? 

** A. Notwithstanding the direct testimony of Scripture that we 
are the offspring of common parents, it has been asserted that some 
of the people of uncivilised countries are so low in the scale of in- 
tellect as to be really an inferior race. Such has been said of the 
Negro and native AtistraUan, 

** (2- Is there any truth in such an assertion ? 

'* A. None whatever, Man is the same everywhere, and only re- 
quirks the facilities afforded by civilisation and refinement to develop 
those faculties the non-existence of which has been so boldly 
asserted." 

It is strange that some of the greatest men in the world of 
science have had a perpetual itching, as it were, to get up 
theories of their own, contrary to the received notions founded 
on sacred history. They labour intensely to account for things 
which can only be referred to the "great First Cause least 
understood." The author of " Science Popularly Explained " 
reconciles everything to what has been told us by inspired 
writers ; but as we shall have something to say upon worka <iC 
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fioemmerhog (1785), Meincd (1793), and Priohurd (1808), with 
advmirtage. 

This book abounds witii eilgniviiigs^ to illustnte thO' numer- 
ous subjects which the author treats of. We shaU take two of 
ihose which gi^e exfimples of the beautiful forms ia which 
Boow appears when under the microscope ; ydt these are but 
few ia comparison; fiw it is said that in thei Arctic regions 
mora than a hundred different forms of mow have been ob- 
served. We will take a few passages^ and thusl conclude :^- 

" Q. What is snow? 

" A» Snow is congealed tain, 

" Q. I^ enow liotbing n^ore than congealed rain ^ 

" ^. it is both con^fMilec^ and flry9to/»e(i 

" Q. Is there any greai variety of form, tbefftt in tiis.snfyir flakes? 

" A, Yes ; in the Ajretio regions nearty a hundred, diffeitnt firma 
ai snow have been observed. » 

^* Q* How is snow occasioned ? 
. " ^. By tbe cold air (air below freezing point) cqjidensing the. 
vapour in the air. 

^ Q. Are sleet and snow the same ? 

^ A, %\e^\9W[ioirpaiiikdhffntlUd. ' 

*^ Q. How is snow partially melted ? 

" A. BypoinHff through' a wa/nner current of tir aa itdetcefubto 
the earth." 

Nothing can be ffior0 simple than the way in which really 
valuable truths are conveyed. 



WBiOtwSR may have Jiead of the adulteration 6f food, and of 
fifty other articles tiiai are in general use, may have also fairly 
eoncluded that it is next to impossible to obtain any- thing pure. 
But would anybody believe that it was possible to cheat them 
with a flower ? Yet th& landing of sugar, mixing pls^ster of 
Paris in brdad and fiour^ grinding roasted beans in coffee, sulx- 
stituting sloe-leaves for t^ and such like tricks^ are not more 
palpable frauds than have been pradased upon the public in 
the purchase of those beautiful works of the- Creator — flowers. 
In our younger daysy before the &ncy-tipped dahli&s were 
known to any extent, an {Bnglishmaa was huuting after no- 
velties on the Continent) and was invited by a< dealer to call on 
him at a particular time, and taken to lo<^ at two plants of 
extraordinary beauty, a purple and a scarlet regularly tipped, 
every petal perfect, even those of the half-epeoed blooma exhi« 
bited the peculiariW that rendered the vuriety invaluable; As 
ioon as the aatonished novelty^rhiuter was satii^ed, the dealer 
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out off the flowers, and sent them away by his man, informing 
the would-be customer that they were going off to a distant 
<!onnoi6senr, and in vain the enthusiastio Englishman begged 
for only one : the dealer was ine3(orable, and offered large prices 
for the stock. The Prenchman walked his visitor round the 
grounds, and when they returned to the two plants, which had 
not a flower left on them, the half-crazy beholder doubled his 
offer, if he might take up the roots then and there ; to which 
the seller 9^^d, with every symptom of reluctance, expressing 
his belief, that if he kept them till the shows came off in the 
metri^lis, he could make four times as much. Up they were 
dug, the tops cut off, the roots carefully packed for travelling, 
and the money paid. They were merely fumigated with brim- 
stone ; and any of our readers may try the experiment for amuse- 
ment, not only with a dahlia, but any other strong-coloured 
flower. The effect is beautiful, and lasts, perhaps, an hour or 
two. It can be tried with a bunch of matches, by merely 
holding the bloom over while they are burning. The buyer 
never found his mistake till the following year, and then the 
seller was non est. The buyer never owned the transaction ; 
but years after we heard the frenchman boast of the trick, and 
the poor buyer was then no m<xe. The trickster said that he 
did not press the purchase ; the buyer would take no denial, 
and when he declared his intention to take up the roots (the 
Frenchman, who declared he meant originally to have his joke 
out, and then undeceive his customer), the temptation was too 
great^ as it must be a year before it came to light. But the 
secret of tipping flowers by such simple means has been known 
many years, and it has enabled many a joke to be played off by 
presenting a bloom beautifully marked, knowing that it will soon 
be all of a colour. But this is only one of many tricks played 
with flowers. To such an extent has it been carried, ^t 
thousands of pounds per annum have been made by cheating. 
There is a sort of standard by whiok the value of flowers is esti- 
•mated, and the nearer a new one approaches that standard, the 
greater its value. It is to be regretted, then, that there are means 
by yftddb. a worthless variety can be made to appear valuable: 
some, by cutting out the centre which is bad, and closing the 
other parts over it, to make it look well ; some, by pulling out 
different florets and petals whose presence make it good for 
nothing ; some, by forcing open petals which naturally come 
like so many pipes or quiUs ; and we are sorry to say there are 
men who have, by such disreputable means, worked their way 
up from common mechanics or journeymen gardeners to men 
of money. Ladies and gentlemen have attended exhibitions, 
seen very fine-looking flowers, made memorandums of their 



beauty, ordered them, and when they bloomed in the bnyerfs 
garden in their natural state, they have been disgustingly had; 
The first impression is highly detrimental to the gardener, who 
is supposed to be deficient in skill ; but when matters are ex- 
plained, all that can be done is to avoid ordering in future 
any thing on the ground of its appearance at a show ; but men 
can make their fortunes, if they only take in everybody once, 
and so the thing goes on from year to year — all the young 
beginners and inexperienced gardeners being an easy prey, and 
the cheating dealers in novelties being ready to pounce on them, 
like hawks upon sparrows. The press, however, has done much 
towards destroying this kind of trade. The public will, never- 
theless, be always subject to the misrepresentations of certain 
dealers, who offer novelties as flowers and plants of the first 
class when they know them to be otherwise. There is only one 
way of avoiding this. Never buy a new thing the year it is 
'offered, unless you have some positive assurance of its supe- 
riority, because the next year it may be had for a fourth— 
perhaps, a tenth — of the prioe demanded at letting out. We 
have been taunted times out of number about refusing our 
sanction to flowers the flrst year, and afterwards recommending 
the things we condemned;* but it should be remembered that 
we condemn things as half-guinea novelties, but approve of 
them at sixpence or a shilling. We can look back with plea- 
sure to thmgs that we have recommended — ^Dobson's Dwarf 
White Phlox, Calceolaria, Aurea Floribunda, Garter's Prolific 
Ba^beny, Chapman's Prince of Wales Plum, and many other 
subjects, that are as much esteemed now as they were years ago 
when they first came out ; and if we go to flonsts' flowers that 
we have approved, there is scarcely a good one in cultivation 
that we have not singled out from the thousands of rubbish 
sent to us for our opinion. It would be a very tedious task to 
wade through all the means adopted by what may be called 
floricultural cheats, but it is a sad thing that the lovers of 
flowers should be subject to such gross impositions. 



FEBNEBIES.— WHAT POEMS AEE THE BEST. 

Among the fiishionable decorations of a garden we may reckon 
Ferneries. These grow best among stones and bricks, and it is 
OuriouB to see the contrivances which are adopted. Some are 
merely a heap of stones, as if a cart load were shot down in a 
heap ; others pretend to give them some whimsical a^d toy-like 
form* Even m liurge establishments there are but few examples 
of even passable Sections for the accommodation of rock plants. 
Now we hold liiat a Pemery should be like something.. It 
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■bould be an intertBtiiig iMture, instettd ol &n eye-aoTG, wliicli 
B greti BUtjoritr are. Xbe oboice of a rite ii important, but 
tinat of a Bidvject is itiD mora ». Tbe idea of a he^ Ot rton«g, 
without form or dedgn, it tad enough ; but a whimsiuri di^osi- 
fem of them, without meaning, ia worse. For Mir own parti 
we liaTe long made up our mind th^ the imitation of a ruin, 
with femi and rock pkats growiag upon the ledges, in 'Uh 
DTsrioeB, and among the fallen dihra, is the beat ol bU; tnd 
tliere fH« innamerable eiamplei of real remains which mi^t be 




taken as a model. Take, for iostance, Mongrel's Priory, a tery 
lAA ruin, tor the Priory is said to have been founded by St. 
Patrick. However formidBMe it may hate been, there is very 
Httle left. As Mre. Hall tells ui, "afew broken Wallionly 
remain," but thw wonld make an iBteresting feature in a good 
eatabli^ment. The bl«ken stones whiuh m^ be heaped up at 
the foot fo any height, or spread to any ertent, would add to 
the effect, for it must be oonfeswd that one-hatf t&e Interest 
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attached to every ruin in the kingdom has heen destroyed by 
the removal of the fallen portions. Or, we might take the 
remains of Kilooleman Castle, the residence of Spenser, who, 
Mrs. Hall, in her delightful hand-book for the South of Ire- 
land, tells us there " composed his * Eaery Queen,' " and she 
adds, " The river and the mountain still endure, but the poet's 
estate long ago passed into the hands of those who have neither 
his name nor lineage." There is nothing remaining but portions 
of its ruined walls, but nothing could be more eflfective. We 
have often been told that our notions are too gigantic, but we 
deny it altogether. If we had to make a Fernery — and it would 
not be the first by a good many — we should imitate a ruin, if it 
were only a few feet of a thick wall, and the heap of stones beneath 
it. We have in our own ground a very eflfective bit of ruin, 
and the only thing we have regretted is, that we have built 
on too slight a scale. If we had it to do again, we should be 
more extravagant, although, as it is, it has been admired by 
many who gee that there is nothing that produces so good an 
effect at so small an expense. Things requiring to be high and 
dry, grbw on the tops and ledges, and in the crevices, while the 
heap of rubbish, at the bottom grows the larger ferns in per- 
fection. 



SCHOOL EDUCATION IN GARDENING. 

Ik these days of emigration, it is impossible to rate too highly 
a knowledge of gardening ; for a young man starts with Uttle 
more than a grant of land, and what gwA can his grant do him 
unless he knows how to turn it to account ? It womd be to him 
worthless. Whereas, if he knew but the rudiments of gardening, 
he could make it produce enough food for himself and family, 
if he had one, besides laying by something. It may be said he 
could take out books that would direct hun what to do, but he 
would have to read and learn after he got out, instead of being 
ready for his work ; and an emimnt, to do any good for him- 
self, ought not to lose an hour. Besides, at school, the teaching 
of gardening would be affording him recreation from the drier 
duties of the school, and a lesson in practice would be better 
than twenty readings. Although we have written books as 
plainly as they can be written — and two or three of our works 
are all a gardener need possess — there is nothing like a practical 
lesson. If we had to send a youth to school, we should select 
one where the lads had a little bit of garden. The Duke of 
Northumberland, in his school at Alnwick, not only provides 
this, but gives prizes annually for the best produce, and has 
created among the objects of lus care a great amount of emula- 
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tion and enthiisiasm. Turn these boys, when they are old 
enough, out in a wild waste in Australia, and they would go to 
work without having, to study. They ^ know how to dig and 
trench, and sow and plant, as well as they know how to ^ the 
produce; and, school education should not go beyond this. It 
is like other education for the people ; we would never teach the 
poor beyond reading, writing, and arithmetic. This puts them 
in the fair way for learnings or self-teaching — all that their 
genius, if they have any, can desire. We dislike cramming. 
As a proof that it is of Uttle use, we find, a gireat number who 
have learned all sorts of scholastic accompU^ments at coll^;e 
regular fools when they come out into the^ world ; "up," as ihej 
call it, in Greek, Latin, and mathematics without the brains to 
apply their parrot-knowledge to any useful account ; wherea s, 
had they been only taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
they would have never attempted more, because they had no 
capacity for turning anything more to good account, and no 
disposition to acquire more. These common qualifications fit a 
youth for business, and that is ail the poor require ; they are all 
that a great inind will require ; for, if his genius fits him fo^ 
higher things, he will soon acquire the rest of himself. How 
many of our great men have been self-taught, and that, too, 
without even the advantage of the schodl rudiments? So it 
should be with school giurdening; we would not have it go 
further than the management of the open ground and hardy 
crops. If, on leaving school, they take a fancy to that profes« 
sion, they will soon, by means of books -^nd working at the 
garden, find the way to accomplish greater things. A young 
gardener's library need not be expensive. It has been said by one 
of the best practical gardeners we know, that Aberorombie's 
''Every Man his Own Gardener'* has turned more amateurs into 
gardeners than all the books published before liim ; but, as the 
copyright of this work, in its original form, has run out, there 
have been many spurious editions published. The only one we 
know of that retuns the great master's lessons, and in which 
modem faciUties^ and the improved practice arising out of 
them, are merely added, is the one published, by Longman, 
Whittaker, Houlston, and other of the principal booksellers, 
who have joined, and gone to great expense to bring the 
practice up to the present time, with all its improvements. 
Of the other works to form & gai^ener's library, our "Manual 
jof Practical Gardening," the " Handbook to the Plower Gar- 
den and Greenhouse," the "Handbook to the Eruit and 
Vegetable Gkrden," the " Gardener's Every Bay Bo<A," and 
the " Handy Book on Gardening," contain all that is 
known, on ti|6 subject; but if a^ man wantA.to' fotisw ^ 



as a ftoietAon, and <na only bay one, it slnould be the 
^Manoal of I^tical Gardening.'^ Ajb, howerer, we have 
our mind upon flehool gardening as on essential part of a 
youtli's edu^btioB, we diould remind teachers that there is a 
▼ery^usefui Catechism of Gardening, edited by the Eey. Mr, 
£dward8, of King'A College, for the use of s^iools, and that 
there eannot be a greater incenttve to learn than to give some 
of the other books we have mentioned^ as prizes for the most 
efficient students. Einigration is a fine opening for a young man 
of energy and industry, who knows enough of the land and its 
uses to set to work on his ground on his arrival ; for we know 
tdiot the €k>vernment of Auckland, a thriving colony, gives 
Uberal grants of twenty or thirty acres to each individual ; but 
clerks, shopmen, and mere scholars are useless. These are the 
dc^Ksription of persons who are walking about some of our 
new colonies sho^ess, or fiUing the most menial situations^ 
Nohe^ould'go who cannot work like a navvy. Many have 
left tiieir places at the desk, or behind the counter, or at their 
mamma'ii flre->6ide^ to gp and dig for gold with about as much 
notion of a pick or a q>ade as a cow has of a new shilling; and a 
pretty mess they made of it. We have heard of great successes, 
but not by gentlemen ^iio were afraid to wet their shoes. 
Emigrant^ should be'of some useful trade, or able to grow their 
own food ;^ and as the ground is given to them, they who under- 
stand the rudunents of gardening cannot do wrong. All a man 
has learned beyond thii is to his advantage. He may build his 
own house, or make his own shoes, or exereise any other trade 
to a profit ; but his living must be on his freehold, and the 
laiger his family the mcNre ground he can use as a garden. 
Make the children gardeners ea soon as they are old enough 
to hdp him. Much of course depends on liie return of the 
land ; but generally he can find plenty of wood for all his pur4> 
poses, and he will not be long heiore he makes the ground feed 
him and yield plenty to seU. Ijet gardening, therefore, so for 
as ordinary operations out of doors, be taught our youth, and 
particularly in free schools ; and if there be no ground, make at 
least the Cateichism of Gardening as familuur as the multiplica- 
tivB table. 



GARDEN VASES AND PTGTJBJJS. 

7sB patented Siiesian stone from Bansome's studio at Ipswich, 
haasetmany.persons^^on the move to ornament tibt^ir gardens 
with vases, figures, and edgings to flower beds; for the article 
being, white, or tinted any colour^ is imperishable, while most 
of .-ttye carted istone Qcnamexits ^t iraorse every: year.. . Tht 
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peculiarity in the Silesian stone is, that it can be moulded to 
anything, that it is afterwards submitted to fire heat, which 
completely yitrifies it, and that it neither warps nor shrinks in 
the process ; but, what is more important still, it is not in the 
least affected by the weather. The works at Ipswich form quite 
a museum of art, for there may be seen every kind of figure, 
vase, pedestal, pillar, bracket, pilaster, cornice, font, altar-piece, 
ifi fact, everything that is usually carved in stone or marble > 
last, not least, there is a fair diversity of grave-stones, for which, 
from its permanent nature, the material is particularly adapted. 
At the London depdt in Cannon Bow, Westminster, many 
specimens of the stone may be seen, adapted for builders — 
chimney-pieces, with all the elaborate details of carved marble, 
balustrades, and all the ornaments which are used in worked 
stone, or imitated in compo. Leaving, however,' the builders 
and their ornaments, and adjourning to the garden, where we 
take more interest in flower vases and edgings, for beds and 
borders, it strikes us that the material is of the highest im- 
portance. If we had to describe it, we should say it is in ap- 
pearance, a marble granite, and is, if left uncoloured, snowy 
white, biit can be made of various tints, to imitate aiiy stone. 
There can be no two opinions upon the fact that nothing con- 
tributes more to the beauty of a garden than a vase well 
furnished with flowers; and no two persons furnish them alike. 
Our advice, however, is never to plant anything in them, but to 
fUmish them with plants in pots, that you may withdraw one 
directly it is untidy, and substitute something in perfection, 
covering the pots with moss, that they may not be seen. The 
advantage of this plan is tfa^t you may, if you please, indulge 
your taste by totally changing the colours and disposition of 
the plants once a -week, or as often as you are so inclined; 
whereas, if you fill the vase with soil, and insert the plants, you 
can make no change without disturbing the rest, and can never 
be so neat and complete in the arrangements. We have given 
a sketch of a cast-iron vase, also upon a marble pedestal. The 
casting was done by the Oolebrook Dale Eound&y, and almost 
vies with the celebrated continental castings for sharpness and 
delicacy; but it would have looked better upon one of the 
Silesian stone pedestals. Mr. Frederick Bansome has also 
patented two soluUons, which may be ap^ed /^ stone — compo 
and Boman cement — and which, sinking into the material, 
converts the surface to. some depth into an imperishable ma- 
terial, and will preserve whatever it is applied to from the 
effects of weather, and stop farther decay. This, perhaps, is as 
important as the stone itself, because it can be applied to 
everything — ^balustrades, terrace walls, statues, pedestals, and 
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evarTtihing in tiie nature of stone — muble, terra ootta, and 
compo omameniB eaposed to weather, and even to the fronto 
of houses; and the application a as ninple as wbitewasbing. 




More important than all, it oan be applied to grave-atonee, and 
■lop further decay, which is Tar pr^erable to a reitoratlon by 
anj other means. 

STUNTING, OK DWAEPING TREES. 

The stunting of trees— a practice in great favour in China- 
is said to be accomplished b; daubing them all over with treacle, 
to attract insects, which causes prBmatnre decaj, and gives a 
fioWtioug character of age; but we only believe what we please 
upon this subject, for that would induce premature decay also, 
and we have seen specimens that appeared in tolerable health. 
Much, we know, nu^ be done towards keeping a plant mnall bj 
the Juilicious use of a knife, and curtailing the allowance of 
nourishment. In the Grat place, a plant must be st<^ped while 
joung, to regulate the height ; and the top branches, or ntbet 
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those near the top, managed so as to form the head ; or, if it is 
to he a hush, aiU the side hranches should he watched and 
stopped, or removed or shortened, to make the suhjeot the form 
we wish it to he. This once accomplished, we may remove the 
new wood every year, and, in the meantime, confine the roots. 
It must, however, have water when it flags, to keep life in it. 
Those who have espalier firuit trees know that, when they have 
attained the size we want them, they can he kept in their 
places hy only removing the new wood every season. When 
shoots are coming where we do not want them, they should he 
ruhhed off; and when the tree has done its summer work, they 
can he cut hack. There is not much sense in doing so witih 
oaks, elms, and other timher trees, hut it is of the greatest 
advantage to stunt many ofbjects. We will take the Pyrus 
Japofdca — we could give it a more fashionahle name, if we did 
not want to he understood. Keep thas plant stunted, hy re- 
moving the new wood evwy year, cutting them all hack to a 
short spur. We have had this ten years old, and not more 
than fifteen inches high, literally covered with hloom every 
year ; for it flowers on all the short spurs, close to old wood. 
Here is an ohject gained ; for it is at once adapted for the 
window of the dwelling-house. We have also allowed plants 
to run up three feet, and then, hy stopping the top, and using 
the upper side shoots, we have formed a h^; and hy treating 
the head, when once formed, to our tiking, as we did the 
shruhs — that is, spurring all the new wood hack-— we have 
completely stunted the tree, and the head has heen richly fur- 
nished with flowers. There are many other suhjects that can 
he stunted in the same way. The Duteh honeysuckle, which, 
if left to a free growth, would cover a house-front in a short 
time, may he made a manageahle pot plant, and hy precisely 
the same means ; hut in the spring it will make growing shoote 
that must he instantly checked — taken off at the hase. Let 
those shoots that hear hloom alone grow, and the instant a 
flower decays cut off the stem dose to the next two huds, which 
will hoth hloom in two or three days, and, when these decay, 
cut down to the next. You, hy these meams, keep a plant 
hlossoming for several months, and, restrain the plant within 
its original hounds. > Yon may keep it also like a shruh, or let 
it form -a head, as you please. There are many other plants 
equally adapted for this kind of culture — DetUztagrttcUis, Spirea 
prutdfdUaf the douhle one. Both plants hloom close to the 
wood ; the flowering is perfect hefore they are grown an inch. 
Here you have only to use the same means — ^removing the new 
wood ; and if the new wood is removed, the trees or shruhs get 
no lai^r. We have had apple trees in pots, not half a yurd 
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high, hearing for years; hut if we ohose to let them make 
young wood, and retain it, they would altogether lose their 
character as dwarfed trees. Look at the treatment of standard 
roses; if they were to be allowed to go unpruned, they would 
form enormous heads ; but when we have once got them to a 
reasonable sized head for their height, we allow them to grow 
no larger, but cut back the new wood every season, and every 
now and then remove some of the old, when young shoots are 
coming to supply their places. Those plants which form the 
next year's flower buds, at the extremity of six inches to a foot 
shoots, such as the rhododendron, azalia, and camellia, can only 
be pruned after blooming ; but it is very desirable to cut these 
back freely then, to form a good-shaped plant; for if they are 
allowed to push when a branch is alreadj too long for the 
rest, the evil is aggravated, and the plant will get more ugly 
every year. But the stunting of those plants we first men- 
tioned is making what may £urly be called new and beautiful 
objects, and, indeed, making them like two distinct varieties, if 
not species, of the same thmg ; whereas all the Chinese fancy 
stunted oaks, and other timber trees, produce nothing more 
than ugly curiosities; and it is by no means desirable to imitate 
them, if we even believed that the treade «^ the bvuiness. 



NEBDLEWOEK— PLOWEES AND PETJIT. 

All the fancy work, and many of the manufactures, are 
deeply indebted to the garden for their patterns. Ladies 
work their crochet, and from the simple collar to the elabo- 
rate anti-macassar, draw largely upon flowers and fruits when 
inventing the figures they adopt} and such is the taste for 
vegetation, that all classes appear to want Ihiit, flowers, or 
l^ves upon their fire-places, their fenders, finger-plates, curtain- 
pins, and even picture-frames and looking-glasses. Manufac- 
turers have, therefore, of late years, dragg^ in all the products 
of the garden to those articles that acUnit of design. But, 
although we see pine-apples and grapes carved on the back of a 
sideboard, perfect in all but their colour, the perfection of de- 
sign in flowers and fruit is onl}' seen in needlework. Here we 
have nature almost surpassed by art. The brilliant colours, the 
subjects raised on the surface, the close imitation of tint and 
texture, are superior to painting; the most delicate shades are 
so closely copied that birds may peck at the fruit, and children 
attempt to pick the flowers. Carpets come in for their share 
of vegetation; and thus flowers and fruit are trodden under 
foot. They also form cornices and ceiling decorations ; so that 
such is the present universal taste for things of the garden, that 
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we oan turn neither right nor left, nor look up nor down^ with- 
out meeting them. But our present business is with needle- 
work, and we are not sure that embroidery is the proper term 
for those beautiful specimens of ladies' handiwork, which we 
observe on screens where the flowers are raised above the sur- 
&ce, and are like Nature's own doings. Embioidery is said to 
be " the enriching of a cloth, stuff, or muslin, by working divers 
figures thereon with the needle and thread, of gold and silver ;" 
but we can see no distinction between one thread and another, so 
far as the operation is concerned. Miss Linwood's needlework — 
which, in the recollection of thousands, formed a collection of 
life-like pictures — was the wonder of the age, and the example 
we have copied would equal the best of that great collection. 
It was a French production, and will be remembered as a fea- 
ture in the Great Exhibition of 1851. In our younger days, 
little girls worked samplers with three-cornered trees and eight- 
cornered letters, and used to be as proud of them as boys were 
of their Christmas pieces ; but it was necessary to have the 
subjects explained, for none but the governesses knew what the 
hieroglyphics were intended to represent. But needlework has 
so improved, and the taste of young ladies has so much ad- 
vanced, that every subject can be recognised by its close imi- 
tation of something natural ; and ugly or unmeaning patterns 
are confined to Turkey carpets and the borders of Induin shawls 
and scarfs. 



BUBAL SPOBTS— ANGLING. 

ANGLiNa is, perhaps, the most quiet of all recreations, and 
least interferes with the comforts and conveniences of other 
people. It is exciting, because the sportsman has to compete 
with very cunning antagonists, and to exert his ingenuity 
against the wary finny tribe. The advantage, however, which 
the angler possesses is, that sometimes fishes as well as men 
are hungry, and that, like men, they are not so particular when 
ravenous as when they care nothing about food. It is, how- 
ever, when fishes are full and dainty that we have to take un- 
usual pains to tempt them. When trout are feeding, they snap 
at everything on the surface of the water — when they are fuU 
and satisfied, or sick and idle, something very tempting must 
be offered. If we try flies on the top of the water, we see when 
a fish bites by the little bubble he makes, and if our line is 
nearly straight he hooks himself; but if it is slack, and he can 
get away, with a loose line, the fly is rejected at once, so that 
the moment a fly is thrown on the surface we must begin 
drawing the line towards us, on its way to be pulled out alto- 
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gether. The fly ought not to be atiU a momeat, nor oo^t tbe 
liae to be ever Black. On Uie fish rising, a Blight jerk seoureB 
yma piej, if he does not fasten himself; when your line U 
well in hand, Mb sudden rush to get sway hooks hiia. BottcRn 
fi«hing with ft floftt is not so lively m BtrolUi^ on the banks ot a 
river, nor ia there the varied icenerj to oharm ub. What ia 




than the mill-tail for an angler ? Well ! and tor bold fishing, 
roinning, ortroUing for jack, where is ft more inviting place 
uian Broxbonmef The gardens at the Crown Fishery are kMit 
' 1 the hiBbwt style of floricoiture. There ie not in the 
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% finer colleotion of onr ariitoontia foTOurite, 
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the hollyhock, and eyerythiog grown there is perfect in its 
way. There is not a gardener — amateur or professional — fond 
of anglm^that does not know, and, if he can, enjoy Broxhoome 
fare and Brozboume fishing; and, although a fine breeding- 
place for fish of all kinds, the owner, who is proud of his fishery, 
continues to supply it with vast numbers from other places, so 
that it is almost a charity to the finny crowd to go and hook a 
few out, and make more room. It is a subscription water, so 
that none but worthy persons can fish, and there is no danger 
of meeting disagreeable companions. The water was never so 
well stored, though "always famous, as since the present owner 
has been in possession. 

WINDOW GBEENHOTJSBS. 

We have heard a good deal about Wardian cases, and few 
things have had a shorter reign ; but they have given place to 
model greenhouses, which are a good deal more rational in 
their construction, and far better adapted for the growth of 
plants. The greatest drawback upon the health of plants in 
dwelling-houses is the want of moisture in the atmosphere, 
and the model greenhouse is made to shut all this dry air out ; 
but there are conditions upon which plants may be cultivated 
in an inclosed glass case with very great comparative success. 
We say comparative, because we cannot boast of their growtii 
being equal to those in regular plant>houses. But there is a 
good deal in the choice of plants. In the first place, nearly all 
— perhaps quite all — the cacti, of which there are so many 
forms, are well adapted for the confined air of a model green- 
house. They want water very seldom, and being, for the most 
part, of a short or squat form, they cannot be drawn up weakly; 
and, whether they are planted in the bed at the bottom, or 
suspended in pots from the top, it requires ^eat excess of wet 
or dry soil to injure them. Eems, of which there are many 
varieties, will grow well in the bed of the house, and their 
foliage is beautiiUlly diversified, so that these two families may 
be grown together for years. Of other plants we saybut little. 
Many will do for a few months, and then decay. We do not 
deny that some flowers will grow and bloom in these snudl 
glasshouses,, but they soon fade kad. look untidy. The model 
greenhouse is all glass but about four inches of the bottom, which 
thould be lined with zinc, and have several holes dose to the 
bottom for drainage. This portion is filled with a compost of 
loam, decomposed dung, and peat earth, with the fibres in it 
chopped small and run through a coarse sieve. In this should 
be planted the ferns^ and such other plants as are intended to 
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be grown; but we must not be disappointed at haying to cHangd 
now and then whatever we plant besides ferns. Several dil- 
ferently-formed cacti may be slung to the roof in pots. The 
soil in the bottom must be well watered, and the water be al- 
lowed to drain off at one or more of the holes near the bottom. 
The holes may then be plugged up, the glares wiped, and the 
door shut close. These may progress for years, and be very 
interesting, without being once opened, unless it be to wipe the 
glass inside. But, although we have mentioned ferns and cacti 
as the most interesting with the least trouble, many would 
prefer blooming plants; and, if they do, they should choose 
those subjects which are naturally dwarf, and be prepared to 
change them frequently: the common double-daisy, white 
arabis, violets, hepatica, some of the smaller Alpine plants — 
especiall}' the Alpine auriculas and primulas, which are very 
interesting. The objection to taller subjects is that they are 
apt to draw up weakly. Nevertheless, there are some that 
would do pretty well : such as London pride, nemophila insignia,. 
Collinsia bicolor; but if we attempted to grow things that re- 
quired to be changed, we should sink them in pots before they 
come into flower, and remove them after they bloomed. A model 
greenhouse could be thus kept always in good order. It must 
not, however, be forgotten that these miniature gardens under 
glass are most welcome in those places where plants would not 
thrive unless confined under glass, such as the heart of smoky 
towns and cities ; and, in such places, we must be content with 
those plants that will grow for years without changing, and, 
when once properly filled with appropriate plants, they will 
scarcely want to be opened ; for the moisture in the soil con- 
denses on the glass and returns to the soil, so that it will hardly 
require water once in three months. The pots which are 
suspended are exceptions. These must have water occasionally; 
but never until the soil is dry. It is on that account that tiie 
oacti family are best adapted for the miniature greenhouse. Ab 
to the form, of these plant houses, it is purely a matter of taste. 
They may be round, square, or oblong ; but generally it is best 
tamake them oblong, as wide as the window will alloWj and 
about eighteen inches from back to front. If the form of a 
house is oblong, that is to say. square sides with a ridge roofy 
the sides ^ould be about fifteen inches upright, and tiie roof a 
handsome pitch ; but there is no rule. We have seen them 
quite square, hexagonal, and octagon—^ equally tasty and 
ornamental ; and we have also seen one of the round pans used 
for sowing seed adopted, with a glass oover, and things growing 
well under it in the most oonfined part c^ London. We have 
also seen the caoti fomily grown in ooUeotion in a plaoe wl^ere 
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nothing else would live ; and, although they made very slow 
progress, they lived and kept up their health. The notion that 

g&ve rise to what was called a Wabdian Case, that was to be 
ermetically sealed, has long been exploded, although the 
friends of the gentleman whose invention was to bottle plants 
up altogether, olaim the more rationally -pl anned miniature 
greenhouses, and persist in calling them Wardian cases, just 
as the first youth who blew bladders with soapsuds might 
consider himself the inventor of balloons. 



WILLIAM HOGAETH. 

Poor HoaABTH ! a man whose fault was something like ours — 
he warred against the scandalous frauds of picture dealers 
(instead of florist^ and found they were too influential for his 
peace of mind. He was severe ; not always right, though he 
always meant to be, and, like us, made enemies by publish- 
ing ugly facts, which he might have let alone. Still, we hold 
that a man who even sets the world against him by boldly 
maintaining an honest opinion, deserves well of the good, in 
proportion as he excites the envy, hatred, and malice of the 
bad. One of his biographers says : — 

** It is lamentable that a man so highly useful and honourable to 
his country and the arts he professed, shouldf by singularity, and by 
an impolitic, although nprignt, mode of conduct, bring enemies upon 
himself as he advanced m years, who, unequal to cope with him for 
the bright rewards of eenius, yet had influence enough in the world 
to Bting him, and that remorselessly, by petty, paltry efforts. 
These, though they could never seriously wound his fame, yet dis- 
turbed his repose, and prevented the enjojment of those wdl-eamf d 
encomiums the wise and virtuous were mclined to bestow upon bis 
meritorious efforts. Such, unhappily, was the fate of Hogarth! ^ 

It strikes us that poor Hogarth, with all his knowledge of 
human nature, was sadly deficient in moral oourage when he 
attached any weight or value to the slurs and taunts of envious 
and cowardWjslanderers. He ought to have treated them with 
contempt. He should have remembered that words spoken or 
written b^ some men are of no consequence. It is not the 
slander; it is the weight it may have with those who hear 
it, that should alone be considered. No man can strike out a 
new path without being envied by every bad man who is in- 
ferior in talent. Those who are annoyed by another's success 
are not slow in venting their spleen. If th^ have the skill to 
imitate, they invade his property. When Hogarth was first 
robbed by the printsellers, there was no copyright in prints and 
paintings. His first plates of any consequence, " The Harlot's 
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Progress" and "The Rake's Progress," were pirated. " The 
very extraordinary merit of these productions, and the favour- 
able reception they met with," observes his biographer, ** soon 
induced the printsellers to be guilty of the base and mean 
conduct of having copies made of them, and thus robbed the 
ingenious author of his well-earned reward." Unhappily, this 
meanness and baseness prevail among authors, and our best 
work, " The Properties of Flowers and Plants," which gave an 
impetus to floriculture, and improved the teste throughout 
Europe and America, has been robbed and pirated by idmost 
every hackneyed scribbler on horticulture. To return, how- 
ever, to Hogarth. His prints were sermons. Yioe is made 
hideous, for he has represented it in every stage of deformity. 
His " Idle and Industrious Apprentice " haa done incalculable 
good. " The Sleeping Congregation," " The Distressed Poet," 
"The Enraged Musician," the "Marriage 2i-la-Mode," an$l 
many other works, are worthy of all praise. "We mention 
these because there are but few who have not seen them, and 
those who have must know that they are pictures of rml life, 
each telling its own story, and all the elaborate details aiding 
to fill up and finish the narrative. Every trifle is important ; 
the very pattern of the furniture, the ornaments of the place, 
the pictures in a room, and the countenances and attitude of 
the inferior animals, belong to the oompodtion. Hogarth's 
works, like those of Shakespeare, will never be forgotten. It 
has been said that his envious enemies shortened bis life. We 
hope not; but we pit3r any original thinker of great fame, who 
has a very sensitive mind, because it renders the objeot, in some 
measure, the sport of every unprincipled thief that would rob 
him of his greatness. We have shaken off ftriends, so-Galled, 
as the Newfoundland dog does the drops of water after saving 
a drowning maiS, and we have enemies of a class that is far too 
numerous ; but as our war has always been against those who 
cheat the public, we have none but cheats to oppose us. We 
have not a single enemy who would hesitate to pick a pocket 
or break a house, if his circumstances became desperate, and he 
had the opportunity. While, however, like Hogarth's enemies, 
the picture dealers, they can thrive by giving Mse characters 
to worthless things, they will not risk a more desperate game. 

Hogarth was born in the parish of St. Bartholomew, Novem- 
ber 10th, 1697, and on the 26th of October, 1764, says his bio- 
grapher, " death put a finis to the labours of this extraordinary 
man, and deprived society of one of its most useful members, who 
contributed alike to its amusement and its improvement, and 
has left a perpetual fund of both for the benefit of future ages." 
Hogarth Uved at Chiswick for miany years, and was remov^, in 
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a very weak and languid state, to Leicester Fields, a short time 
previous to his death, which was caused by aneurism of the 
chest. ■ His house and garden are said to have been elegant. 
His remains were interred at Chiswick, beneath a plain but 
neat mausoleum, on which is the following elegant inscription 
by his friend Grairrick : — 

" Farewell, great painter of mankind ! 
Who reached the noblest point of art ; 
Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 
, And through the eye correct the heart. 
If f^enerous fire the reader stay — 

If Nature touch thee, drop a tear — 
If neither move thee, turn away — 
For Hogarth*8 honoured dust lies hrre I " 

On one side is the following inscription : — 

Here lieth the body of 

WILLIAM HOGARTH, Esq., 

Who died Oct. 26, 1764, 

Aged 67 years. 

There are, however^ other insGriptions relating to his wife, 
Jane, who died November 13, 1789, aged 80, and other members 
of his family. We have given sketohes of both his house and 
grave. 



KBW GARDENS IN 1840 AND 1860. 

Is the year 1837 our attention was called to the dilapidated 
state of Eew Gkurdenef, and, being at the head of the only 
garden newswper, we felt it our duty to call the authorities 
to account. We denounced the place and plants as, a disgrace 
to the country, and reported in detail the dirt and vermin 
that infested tne plants, their bad health, the want of proper 
labels, the ruinous state of the houses; and, having given the 
gardener a Mr dressing, we said the country had a right to 
have it placed on a proper footing, or done away with. Of 
course, we had a homet*s nest about our ears. To dare to 
brave the authorities was a most presumptuous act, and all the 
trumpery papers that were in the habit of basking in the 
sunsMne of Grovemment patronage, attacked us right and left. 
They might as well have attacked Dover Castle. We reiterated 
our charges, and goaded the authorities into the appointment 
of three commissioners. We were summoned before a Treasury 
committee, and offered one of the appointments ; but we re- 
spectfully declined, saying, that, as we had given our report, 
and stated what we thought necessary, we were not the proper 
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person to appoint. They suggested that Dr. Lindley should 
be one, and we suggested Mr. Paxton (now Sir Joseph) and 
Mr. Wilson, who were appointed accordingly, and, after very 
careful examination, confirmed all we had stated, and suggested 
the very measures that we had advocated. Nor did we rest 
our pen until everything was done as we had desired, and 
even more. Yet I)r. Hooker, in his " Guide to Kew," conceals 
all these facts. He most unfairly says : — 

" Tbrooghoat the country an opinion existed which soon began to 
he l(mdly expressed^ that either the Gardens should be entirely 
abolished, or placed upon a very different footing, and rendered 
available as a great scientific establishment, for the advantage of 
the public." 

Why not have honestly stated who roused public opinion,* 
and who insisted upon the Gardens being entirely abolished or 
made worthy of the nation ? He tells us that the Lords of 
Her Majesty's Treasury appointed a committee to inquire, and 
that the result was, that, in May, 1840, a return was made to 
the House of Commons in the shape of " a report from Dr. 
Lindley, who, at the desire of the committee, had surveyed 
the Gardens, in conjunction with two well-known practical 
gardeners." Not a word about the present Sir Joseph Paxton 
and Mr. Wilson being the well-known parties. And then, 
again, the two well-known practical gardeners, who, in fact, 
were by far the most important wojpkers, are burked in another 
sentence : — " Many useiul suggestions were offered hy Dr, 
Lindley in the before-mentioned document," &c. ; so that what 
we really begun, and two first-rate practical men, suggested 
by us, carried out, is placed to the credit of Dr. Lindley alone, 
who had nothing to do with it, till we, in common with him- 
self, were invited " to inquire," &c. The real fact was, that 
the report was the joint work of Sir Joseph Paxton and Mr. 
Wilson, well-known practical gardeners, who alone found the 
judgment, and Dr. Lindley, who was not a practical gardener, 
which report we published at the ti^e, because it confirmed 
everything we had written, and recommended everything we 
had suggested; and to that report does the public owe the 
conversion of Kew Gardens from a filthy, dilapidated place, 
crowded with sickly, lice-eaten plants, to its present high con- 
dition. Dr. Hooker has fully carried out our views in his office 
of curator, but every honest writer must condemn his very 
questionable attempt to give to Dr. Lindley the credit of what 
we alone hega/n, by calling public attention and directing public 
opinion, and Messrs. Paxton and Wilson, certainly in oon- 

* What paper but the Oardener'i Gazette expreaaed aca Q^\xAKnv\Qxv9i2^*i 
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junction with Dr. Lindley, ably carried forward, by confirming 
our principal charges against the establishment ; but we never 
ceased urging on the authorities until all our suggestions were 
carried out. The Gkuxlens are now open to the public, and 
whoever has not visited Kew Palace and Gardens has a treat 
to come. The importance of the place as a national garden 
has forced upon the authorities continued improvements. As 
there is abundant room, there will be continual additions of 
glass-houses. The ]palace (which is a small, red-brick dwell- 
ing, which, Sir William Hooker says, appears to be of the date 
of King James or Charles the First, was purchased, in 1781, 
for Queen Charlotte,) was long the favourite suburban residence 
of the royal family. We give the following from the newspapers 
of the day, showing that public works, once fairly started in 
the right direction, do not afterwards s1».nd still for means, and 
that the public taste, once well directed, rapidly improves with 
the institutions that first excited and promoted it. 

The number of visitors during the past year was 884,698, 
20,000 fewer than those in 1858— a circumstance attributable, 
in the directors' opinion, to the wet spring and autumn, and 
the very sultry heat of the siunmer. In the department of the 
Botanic Garden, the most manifest improvement is in the in- 
crease of the general collection of plants. In pursuance of the 
instructions of the Board, the flower borders have been con- 
siderably increased, and a great number of the more ^oomy 
evergreens have been removed, and replaced by flowering trees 
and shrubs. An alteration has been made in the arrangement 
of the plants and trees in the great palm-stove, which renders 
this magnificent house unique. All the palms, &c., some of 
which are sixty feet high, are now planted in the ground, so 
that the visitor now walks among th^m on a level with the 
lofty trunks, and obtains such an idea of their magnificence as 
has no parallel in Europe. 

Great pains have been taken during the past year to im- 
prove the pleasure-grounds, or Arboretum, and there are two 
features in anticipation which will add greatly to the beauty 
and attractions of these grounds. One is the new lake, five 
acres in extent, now nearly completed ; the other the erection 
of what has long been the great desideratum of the Gardens — 
a conservatory, or temperate greenhouse, on a scale commen- 
surate with the extent and importance of this great national 
establishment, and destined for the reception of all trees and 
shrubs from extra tropical countries, especially our own colo- 
nies. As the contents of this structure will be of the same 
character as those hardy plants which constitute the Arboretum, 
it is intended to erect it within the pleasure-grounds, raised 
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THE SHEEP. 



Who oan estimate the value of sheep ? Leaving all other <x 
BidentionB out of the question, irhat do ire not owe them for 
their woolf It would taJie Toluines only to enumerate tlie 

. — ^i.t. :. - — ppiied ; Hid while the poorea' "" 

ohed bit of blanket to keen oi 




Hauy a book has been written upon the mana^ment of the floek, 
but few have mentioned how important it ia to wash them be- 
fore shearing; although it is a custom almost all over the king- 
dom. If nothing else dictated it, the wool-bujera are said to 
give fifty per oent. more for wool that haa been washed before 
Bhearing. The importance of the wool manufacture of Great 
BrituD can ecaroelj be over-atAted ; for, in the year ending 5th 
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January, 1817, there was exported woollen goods to the enor- 
mous value of between eight and nine millions, independently 
of all that was consumed at home, and the amount has been in- 
creasing ever since. Ladies, perhaps, seldom think how much 
of their comfort and pleasure is derived from the most innocent 
of all animals, to say nothing of their warm clothing, night 
and day. They walk on woollen carpets ; they do their fancy work 
with Berlin wool; they adorn their slippers, chairs, buffets, 
screens, and even dinner-mats, with worsted figures; they apply 
the poor animal's fleece in a hundred different ways ; sit at 
their piano on a stool covered with his skin, and then sit down 
to table to eat his flesh and pick his bones. 



OUE HOETICULTUEAL WOEKS. 

If a man may not review his own books, he may describe them 
without stepping much out of the way, and more especially 
when he can have no pecuniary interest in the number sold. 
The publishers' advertisement gives the title of several. It is 
weU known to the gardening world that we wrote many of the 
treatises that appeal in the annuals of horticulture. Messrs. 
Houlston and Wright have collected some of the most popular 
into two volumes — one called " The Culture of Flowers and 
Plants," the other of " Fruits and Vegetables ;" and in their 
present form they seem to have a new existence, and have been 
&vourably received. They do not contain all we have written, 
by many ; but, so far as they go, they comprise the cream of the 
papers in the work alluded to. " The Manual of Practical Gar- 
dening" is a ftill instruction for performing every operation in 
a garden. It does not relate to any particular fruit, flower, or 
vegetable, but describes the best method of digging, trenching, 
planting, pruning, grafting, and, in short, every operation in all 
the departments. The Gardener's Chronicle has given this a 
much higher character than we dare, but it has " gone off well," 
they say. " The Grardener's Every-Day Book " is unlike any 
other work on gardening, going, as it does, into the business of 
a year, and, so far as we can recollect, leaving nothing undone. 
" The Handy Book on Gardening" contains the shortest direc- 
tions that can possibly be written, and " The Golden Eules for 
Gardeners," which, as a separate work, had an immense circula- 
tion, in one volume, in its new form, with a manual written 
to match, has, in a few months, reached its sixth thousand. 
" The Properties of Flowers and Plants" — our greatest, though 
one of our smallest works — ^was written chiefly in 1832, and was 
destined to improve the races of all the subjects on which it 
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treats, and eleyate the taste for flowers throughout the floral 
world, by laying down the points which would constitute per- 
fection, and thereby directing the raisers of new things to those 
changes which they should encourage. The work has been 
accepted as the law in judging novelties throughout Europe, 
America, and the British Colonies, and though dishonourably 
copied without acknowled^ent by Johnson, Turner, Beck, 
Wildman, Dickson, Wood, Edwards, and other writers equally 
incompetent to originate an idea themselves, and content to 
profit by the brains of others, has, in its present collected form, 
had what the theatricals caU " an immense run." This little 
book is the acknowledged guide for judges at all horticultural 
shows in this country and elsewhere. "Grardening for the 
Million" was written for distribution amongst cottage gardeners 
and allotment holders, and has run through nineteen editions — 
one of 10,000, the others 5,000 each. After all, the public are 
the best judges, and they have been very indulgent to us. 
"The Handbook to the Flower Garden and Greenhouse,*' pub- 
lished by Kent and Company, has gone through many editions, 
and a new one is now issuing. " The Garden Almanack," which 
we have conducted twenty-three years, has increased every year, 
until we calculate the readers at 60,000. The Gardener^s Gazette 
was the original garden newspaper, but was opposed by the gar- 
deners themselves with a wretehed pa|)er, which, nevertheless, 
drew off our readers by one of the most artful and wicked 
schemes that ever entered the mind of man. The readers were 
proihised relief in sickness, annuities in old age, and assistance 
to widows and orphans. We struggled four years against this 
unequal foe, and then, having exhausted our means in the hope 
they would break down, were obliged to give way, and, too late 
for us, they were beggared and bankrupt, and two thousand 
pounds in debt ; but as our Gazette was stopped for want of 
means to bear up against a weekly loss before they failed, their 
stoppage did us no good. However, we revived the Gazette as 
a monthly paper, in July, 1857, intending to make it weekly at 
some future time ; and the paper has now a large circulation 
amongst persons who like to read the truth, however disagreeable 
it may be to others, and who value articles calculated to elevate 
the minds and morals of the great body of gardeners ; for, not- 
withstanding, as a body, they ruined our first Gazette, we do 
them all the service we can, because they were misled by 
schemers who were too idle to work, and lived upon the contri- 
butions of the body as long as they could keep up the decep- 
tion ; they thus destroyed the savings of many a luurd-working 
^urdener. We continue our Gazette monthly, because we are 
employed weekly on " Cassell's Illustrated Family Paper '^ and 
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** Lloyd's/' aiid therefore have no temptation to increase our 
labour. With regard to the merit of the several works, we have 
described what we intended them to be, and the pul^ mast 
decide how for we have carried oar intentions out. 



ME. EIVEES ON FBUIT TEEES. 
Mb. Eivebs is one of the few— very few— writers 

"Who know what's right; not only so, 
But always practise what they know." 

He is no bookworm ; he does not hunt up and copy what his 
forefathers had written, and remodel them, like your Johnsons 
and their journeymen scribblers ; but, having estoblished a sys- 
tem of his own, he de^ribes it plainly, so that a novice may 
follow his instructions and succeed. His "Miniature Fruit 
Garden" is a book that the cottager may study with advantage; 
for, by that, he would learn how to cultivate a little orcluurd 
in a very few rods of ground, and that simply by root-pruning. 
This operation throws trees into bearing very early, and ought 
to be performed once in two years, if not annually. But Mr, 
Eivers shall speak for himself. At page 12, he says : — 

"Pyramidal pear trees on the quince stock, where the Jruit garden 
is small, and the real gardening artist feels pleasure in keeping them 
in a healthy and fruitful state by perfect control over the roots, 
should be annually operated upon as follows: — A trench should be 
dug round the tree, about eighteen inches from its stem, every 
autumuj just after the fruit is gathered, if the soil be sufficiently 
moist — if not, it will be better to wait till the usual autumnal rains 
have fallen; the roots should then be carefully examined, and those 
inclined to perpendicular growth cut with the spade, which must be 
introduced quite under the tree to meet on all sides, so that no root 
can possibly escape amputation. All the horizontal roots should be 
shortened with a knife to within a circle of eighteen inches from the 
stem,* and all brought as near to the surface as possible, filling in the 
trench with compost for the roots to rest on. The trench may then 
be filled with the compost (well-rotted dung and the mould from an 
old hotbed, equal parts, will answer exceedingly well) ; the surface 
should, then be covered with some half- rotted dung, and the roots 
left till the following autumn brings its annual care. It may be 
found that, after a few years of root-pruning, the circumferential 
mass of fibres will have become too much crowded with small roots ; 
in such cases, thin out some of the roots, shortening them at nine 
inches or one foot from the stem. This will cause them to give out 
fibres, so that the entire circle of three feet or more round the tree 

■■-II. I., ■■■■■■■■■ — ■ -■-■■■ ■ ■ I ■■ 1. W |»^M> 

* If they have not spread to this extent the first season, or even the second, 
they need not be pruned, but merely brought near to the surface and spread 
out. 
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will be full of fibrous roots near the surface, waiting with open 
mouths for the nourishment annually given to them by surface 
dressings and liquid manure." 

Mr. Bivers, in this book, gives the plainest instructions for 
the economical growth of all kinds of fruit, and whoever takes 
the slightest interest in fruit cultivation should invest half-a- 
orown in the purchase of " The Miniature Fruit Garden," for 
the return will be manifold. 

" The Orchard House" is another purely original work, show- 
ing that fruit trees, under glass, may be cultivated with great 
success in pots, hi works of this land, wh^e the real value of 
the information they contain consists in its novelty, copious 
extracts are Bianifestly unfair towards thd author. Orchard 
houses may be cheaply built after Mr. Bivers's plan, and, as 
they have no fire heat, they are maintained at little expense. 
It strikes us forcibly that everybody who reads this little work 
will be growing fruit trees in pots, and turn their greenhouses 
into orchard-houses. As we do not think it fair to quote Mr. 
Bivers's instructions, we shall merely give the summary of the 
effects : — 

" Now, let us see what we may expect from this treatment. The 
apricot, the peach, the nectarine, as is well known, all come from 
the £ast. We will take Persia or Armenia. The winter there is drv 
and very severe ; the tpriog dry, with hot sun and piercing wind, 
just when peaches and apricots are in full bloom, and yet how they 
succeed ! Let any one go into an orchard house when we have our 
usual March weather: the wind will whistle through it, and the 
climate will be dry, sunny, and bracing ; the blossoms, under these 
circumstances, will aU set. Unfortunately, we cannot command 
sunshine enough to carry us along, to midke our fruit ripen in May and 
June, as in warmer climate ; we must, therefore, wait patiently, for 
our orchard-house climate is slow but sure in its operations. If the 
above directions are followed. Eastern nature is imitated as closely 
as our cloudy skies permit. The trees bloom in a dry, airy place ; 
they pass through a comparatively dry, warm summer ; they are, 
like all trees natives of dry climates, early in a state of perfect rest, 
which is continued all through the winter, and thus they form 
healthy shoots and well-developed blossom-bud.^. Nothing in cul- 
ture can be more perfect, and all is so simple, that, knowing as I do 
with what facility it is performed, I regret being obliged to use so 
many words in describing it." 



NELSON'S HOUSE, AT MEETON. 

LoBD Nelson enjoyed his summer retreat at Mertou but little. 
When he had delivered his squadron into the hands of Corn- 
wallis, the hero returned to England with the intent%n to 
enjoy leisure and repose with his friends. He had scarcely 
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been at Merton a month, when Captain Blackwood, on his way 
tathe Admiralty with dispatches, called early in the morning. 
Upon seeing him, Nelson exclaimed : — " I am sure you bring 
me news of the Spanish fleet ! I think I shall have to beat 
them yet."— (They had joined the fleet from Ferrol, and had 
got safe to Cadiz.) — " Depend upon it, Blackwood, I shall yet 
give M. Yilleneuve a drubbing." After the Captain left him, he 
appeared quite agitated, but affected to be periectly easy. His 
friends, however, perceived that he was anxious to be again in 
service ; that his whole mind was bent upon meeting the com- 
bined fleet, which he considered as his own property, and that 
he would be the most miserable man hving if any but himself 
did the business. He again offered his services, which were 
readily accepted by the First Lord of the Admiralty, who gave 
him a list of the fleet, and bade him choose his own officers. 
He reached Portsmouth after an absence of only twenty-five 
days. He was hailed with joy wherever he went ; numbers 
foUowed him to the shore, and many, when they saw him 
embark, knelt down to offer up their prayers for his success. 
But he returned no more idive. He fought the great battle of 
Trafalgar, and fell in the moment of victory. To the disgrace 
of England, his unfinished column stands in Trafalgar-square 
a monument of his countrymen's ingratitude. This is not the 
place to record his victories ; but for years he saw little of his 
country residence. 

NUESES AND NUESING-HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

Miss Flobencb Niohtinoalb's book has drawn forth articles 
from almost every quarter upon the popular and important 
subject of nursing. From her practical mind it assumes 
the character of a social science ; and rules are laid down by 
which not only all around may know at once the true materiaJ 
of a good nurse, but the patient himself is armed with evidence 
to become his own judge of that rare commodity. In the 
sensible views taken by Miss Nightingale, we find everywhere 
the fullest corroboration, and it is not in any respect to detract 
from the great merits due to this estimable lady, that we would 
direct attention to the chapter on *' Nurses and Nursing" in 
Dr. Benjamin Ridge's book on " Health and Disease," for he 
also urges that early habits and education are requisite to make 
a good nurse. Not only are Dr. Bidge's instructions on this 
subject useful and succinct, but his general views and treatment 
in promoting health, and aiding its restoration when lost, are 
of that character which exhibits a large and diligent amount 
of praotioal experience. No one that we have ever heard of has 
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establislied a given point of health, and, oonnequentl j, a point 
for disease to start from. Dr. Bidge, however, clearlj shows 
that certain laws must regulate all those disorders of a con- 
gestive type, which are the most numerous and prevalent, 
before the system can possibly be invested with those of an 
inflammatory action, or produce fevers. His treatment bj 
medicine and diet, and judicious nursing, appear so convincing 
and certain in their actions, that, while they give a popularity 
to his work, which it really deserves, must ultimately yield the 
largest f&me to himself as a practical and safe physician. We 
recommend Dr. Hidge's article on '' Bheumatism" (the (har- 
dener's Scourge), written at our own desire for **Glenny*8 
Garden Almanack, I860,'' to general observation and notice ; 
and we have reprinted it in two portions in the ''Gardener's 
Gazette," for no class sufifers more than gardeners trom that 
excruciating disorder. 

COTTAGE GAEDENING. 

The success of the allotment system is highly gratifying, but 
we are sorry to observe that in many places the benevolent 
people who are promoting it by letting small pieces of ground 
seem especiajly to have taken care of themselves. Now, we 
consider it a very cruel thing to impose upon the poor creatures 
who take small allotments, at a rental of Is. per rod ; and we 
do know that this, which is at the rate of £8 an acre, prevails 
in many places, and is a good deal too much. We should not 
think so much of it, if the benevolent landlords were less pre- 
tending ; but there is something odd in seeing one of these 
gentlemen spouting at a meeting about the advantages of pro- 
moting industry among the cotte-gers by the creation of small 
gardens, and, next, parting his acres, which are worth from £1 
to £3, into small allotments at the rate of £8 ! We have a 
great desire to serve the cottager, and we call upon those who 
now demand a shilling a rod to at once reduce it to half; for a 
poor man, whose labour is his only property, can as ill afford to 
pay £8 an acre as the farmer who employs him. If this banot 
attended to on the part of the benevolent landlords, we shall be 
very apt to expose a system so fraught with evil. It is the 
same kind of offence, in the moral scale, as charging double 
price for anything the poor man cannot do without, and it is 
discreditable to ms^e a property of the poor man's prudenoe. 
We do not intend to mention names; there are among the 
parties many who should rather give land rent-free than charge 
too much, because they are weidthy and could afford it. The 
oottage gardener cannot be too much encouraged; parishes 
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should procure ground, and allot it at low rents, if they have 
none of their own to divide, for men are never idle in the strict 
sense of the word. They must be doing something ; when they 
are not earning money they are spending it, unless they find 
some inviting occupation ; and there is no better test of a man's 
industry, frugality, and general disposition than a little garden. 
There is an air of independence about the man who can grow 
his own vegetables ; and his family has the advantage of his 
productive labour in the garden while he is adding to his own 
enjoyments. How very desirable, then, is it to encourage such 
industry by every means in our power, instead of imposing 
upon it a tax of doable rental. '^ Ladies and gentlemen, pray 
let us have to record, on no very remote occasion, a general 
reduction of rent to the sfune standard as if it were paid by the 
acre." 



PEDESTALS AND VASES. 

We have already noticed pedestals and vases as the production 
of one (jompany ; and, now that we have a score of different 
manufactories supplying examples of these ornaments in terra 
cotta, stone, marble, bronze, and iron, we may say a word or 
two in behalf of vases, as %e most natural and appropriate 
subjects in different parts of the garden. We need hardly say 
we prefer them to the human figure, except near the architec- 
tural portion of the domain. On a terrace they are admirable; 
and whether it be Flora or Pomona, Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
or Winter, Father Time, or Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
no matter ; figures are tolerable, in fact, admirable within the 
precincts of the mansion and its flights of steps, terraces, bal- 
ustrades, and near architectural or artificial fountains, round 
the conservatory, and by the side of straight walks. But no 
figure can be more appropriate than a vase filled with flowers, 
and it would be difficult to put it out of place. The advantage 
of a vase is,^ lli»t you can change the flowers in it as often as 
you please, and make it, as it were, new every time. The floral 
beauties may be any one colour, or mixed. We have seen a 
series of these vasM— one, briUiant with scarlet geraniums, 
another with the bright orsnge nastur^ums, a third with the 
blue lobelia speciosa, others with Terb^ias of particular colours, 
calceolarias, roses, all forming but one mass of the same colour ; 
others, much larger, were mixed, but fimely diversified in flower 
and foliage. But above all things to be avoided by gardeners of 
any taste, is that silly fashion of forming round rings of the 
various colours. One principal object in filling large vases is 
to make the outer row of subjects inclined to ramble, and 
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allowing them to hang oyer the edge* The lobelias, some 
verbenas and tropseolums, have this habit ; and^ with this 
circle things of dwarf but compact habits, and nearer the 
centre, geraniums, fuchsias, and calceolarias ; but not in rings, 
for that always gives an artificial appearance, not at all in 
keeping. Some vases are in themselves very handsome, and 
only adapted for one plant, such as an aloe or yucca, or in 
summer a pine-apple, for, notwithstanding all the heat we give 
them, we have known them grow a whole summer out of doors. 
Our sketch gives a good idea of one of these vases with a single 
plant, and the effect is good ; nevertheless, it should be grown 
in a pot, and the pot placed in the vase, so that it can be changed 
whenever it may be desirable. 



PULHAM. 

FuLHAM, always noted for its productive gardens, is also the 
home of the Bishop of London for the time being, and the 
episcopa,! palace and church are its most important buildings. 
In a history of this town and vicinity, it is said, " Fulham may 
be justly denominated the great fruit and kitchen garden, north 
of the Thames, for the supply of the London market." It may 
also boast of one of the oldest nurseries, and another of, perhaps, 
the most productive ; the former in the occupation of Messrs. 
Osborne and Sons, the other in that of Alexander Dancer, both 
celebrated in their way — the former for, perhaps, the most 
extensive collection of hardy trees, shrubs, and plants; the 
latter for conifers, American plants— especially rhododendrons 
— and camellias. The produce of the market gardens is 
enormous, of which some idea may be formed when we mention 
that from that occupied by Mr. Clark (late Fitche's) there have 
been in a single year produced 5,000 punnets of forced radishes 
and 288,000 bunches or hands of natural growth, 3,000 dozen 
bunches of greens, 26,000 dozen of cabbages, and as many as 
2,830 dozen in one day, 400 dozen bunches of wallflowers, 
800 dozen bunches of moss-roses, as many as 400 dozen of 
handglass or early cauliflowers; we have seen 28 acres of 
Erench beans; 600 bundles of asparagus have been sent to 
market in a single day. Besides jthese, which are official 
returns from the books of the coneern, skll the other market 
garden produce have been upon tho same gigantic scale ; for 
instance, 10,000 score of lettuces between the 21st of May and 
23rd of June ; but we might half fill the book with the statistics 
of this one market garden. However, since the death of the 
last of the Eitohes, some of the ground has been given up, and 
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we fear a good deal of the market ground will be taken for 
building, and the fashion of late adopted by the builders is to 
allow no ground for gardens. 

The church is a fine old building, near the Thames, whence 
the view is exceedingly picturesque, as may be seen by our 
sketch. At the west end is a handsome Gotiiio tower, ninely- 
five feet in height^ and is supposeii to have been built about l^e 
fourteenth century. ''When the church was repaired in 1798, 
the Gothic battlements of the tower were thrown down and 
modem ones substituted in their place," says Faulkner, " by 
which the uniformity of this admirable specimen of Gothio 
architecture was much defiEiced." Bowack says, ''^t the nortii 
entrance, against the wall, are several coats of arms on each side 
of the door, some of which are quite defaced." Pity it is that 
Kansome's silicate was not understood before, that by simply 
washing stone over twice, renders it impervious to weather, 
and even now, where there is enough to preserve, it can be 
stayed from further ravages of time, which it would, in the 
opinion of many learned professors, seem to defy; and there are 
many stones in the churchyard that families, who have any 
regard for these memorials of the dead, would do well to pre- 
serve, instead of allowing them to lose all traces of inscriptions. 
Few churches boast more ancient and interesting monuments, 
but their number preclude all further mention ; suffice to say 
that it is very desirable that further decay should be prevented 
in those exposed to the weather, for many of them are of great 
historical importance. If we step out of our way a little, we 
have the old-established nursery of the late Joseph Knight, in 
the King's-road, now in the occupation of Messrs. Yietch and 
Son, the most richly-stocked nursery, perhaps, in the kingdom. 
No great distance from it the far-famed Oremome Gardens, 
now as celebrated for the rational enjoyment of thousands 
among the parterres and music as it was once for noisy revelry; 
the reform being complete under the management of Thomas 
B. Simpson, Esq., who has made it a gem in the way of flowers, 
statuary, and rockwork, and who has rendered it famous by the 
building of an enormous pavilion, which has been several times 
formed into an American garden by Messrs. Waterer and 
Godfrey. The estabUshoMnt has been highly patronised by 
the nobility and gentry, anft Her Majesty has honoured it by a 
royal visit, and expressed her admiration. Since the closing 
of the gardens in 1859 fbe proprietor has constructed a mag- 
nificent grotto, which we cannot well describe. We enter 
under an arch formed in an immense pile of rock, studded with 
shells ; ferns and flowers are growing out of a thousand fissures, 
and in various niches there are appropriate devices; within. 
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the sides, and roof where there is any, are of the same cha- 
racter ; and in the centre of an immense space thus occupied 
is a splendid conservatory, in which are the choicest exotics, 
and two beautiful fountains, besides which the rock is dripping 
water. There are outside the conservatory, but within the 
grotto, arches which reach, nobody can tell where, and as the 
roofs drop water jrather copiously, none will care to explore ; 
but as the more we describe it the further we seem from doing 
justice to what we must call an unique and highly-interesting, 
but most elaborate, work of its kind, we must refer our readers 
to the object itself. The American garden under the enormous 
pavilion is always the work of the largest American growers in 
the kingdom, and has been the admiration of everybody, even 
of those who have spared no expanse to enjoy such a feature in 
their own establishments. Eour or five thousand rhododendrons, 
azalias, and kalmias in tuHl bloom, tastefully arranged in beds 
and borders, can only be appreciated when seen. The manner 
in which the gravel-walks, greensward, and gorgeous masses of 
flowers of all colours are managed, renders the so-called Ame- 
rican garden a fairy scene, and puts all other flower-shows in 
the shade. Messrs. Waterer and Gk)dfrey, of Knap -hill, are 
busily arranging the garden at the moment we are writing, and 
their exhibition of 1860 is about to surpass all their former 
ones, and the gardens out-of-doors are greatly improved sinoa 
last year. 



FANCY FLO WEB POTS FOE WINDOWS AND 

BOOMS. 

We have frequently had to caution ladies agidnst growing 
plants in fancy flower pots for many reasons, but particularly 
the following : First, If glazed, thfey are not good for the plant, 
and if unglazed they stain and soon become unsightly. Secondly, 
Because when the plant has lost its beauty it caitnot be changed 
without risk and difficulty, and therefore the lady must exhibit 
her fancy flower pots with ugly plants, or put them on one 
side and not exhibit them at all. Thirdly, If plants must be 
grown in them, and a succession kept up, there must be a 
number of them in use, and the breakage, which cannot be 
avoided, will be serious. To obviate these evils, « sufficient 
number for display should be chosen, of such sizes as will best 
suit the places they are to occupy, and the plants to ornament 
or furnish them should be grown in pots just large enough to 
go inside. They can be then always supplied with subjects in 
high perfection, which may be changed when they cease to be 
perfect. The ordinary flower pot may be covered with moss. 
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and the fancy one, when properly dressed, will look quite as 
weU as if the plant were grown in it. One advantige in this 
is, that we neM only go to the exi>ense of one set, wmoh winter 
and summer can be k^t well ftimished, and as they will not be 
damaged, nor enaoL scnled, we may be a little extrayagant. 
China is a favourite matcorial, and most beautifully they are 
made. Those which we have given as examples had great 
praise at the Cmtal Falaoe. They are made of many different 
materials. PhiUips, the pottar, at Weston-saper-Mare, whoee 
advertisement appears in the Appendix, makes them of veir 
superior day, and in many patterns, both glased and ungUused, 
and they are chte>. Ball, of Deptftnrd, Sunderland, makes them 
of red ware. Bat they mav be had of iron, china, delph, stone, 
marble, terra ootta^ and glass, all of which are much dearer, 
and many of them elegant b^ond description. Many fancy 
pots are made of the gaiden pot ware, that plants may be ^wn 
in them; but unless it be for plants that rarely want shifting, 
and never get shabby, it is bad poliisy to take fancy pots into 
working use. Orange trees, wmoh may be stunted and kept 
for years in the same pot, may. do, but we see nothing got by 
it, because a fanoy^ne can always hold another inside, and the 
others can best Mind wear vad tear. Of the plants best 
adapted for fancy flower pots^ the ftichsia is one of the most 
graceful, if grown properly. The scarlet geranium is the most 
compact ; the caloeolana^ u well-chosen, is a good match for the 
geranium ; and lobelia spedosa is a dauling blue. We do not 
say they will always remain so, but when one miffers Arom 
heaJb, cold, or confinement, change it for aiKrfihflr, and thus keep 
up the beauty. A window is best ftimisbjBd with three or five, 
because uniformity can be obsewed when the centre is larger 
than the outside. If four are used, the two outside ones must 
be the same size, and the two inner ones must be alike, but 
there would be no impropriety in having all four the same size. 
But there is a growing fashion for suspoaded flower pots or 
baskets, of which we h&Ye supplied sketches. We have seen 
these filled with mould, and plants growing in them. This, 
however, is more objectionable than growing tiiem in standing 
pots. Plants for hanging baskets, not m<He than one of which 
should be in the same window, ought to droop over all round. 
In ordinary sitting-rooms verbenas will do, and these should be 
grown on purpose in other pots, broad and shallow, or in pans 
round the edge, and trained to hang down all round, so that 
they may be placed in the swinging basket when in perfection, 
to be changed for others grown for the purpose, when the first 
is past its prime. Nemophila insigniau lobelia, speciosa, ivy 
leaf geranium, tropseolums of several kinds, are adapted for 
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hanging pots, and should be all grown for the purposes of 
change; and the plants which are in the best order should 
always be chosen, for if you had twenty growing, some would 
be better than others. There are fine examples of hanging pots 
or baskets at the Crystal Palace. In conservatories, where they 
can grow stove plants, there are many gaudy subjects thiU) 
cannot be kept in an ordimry sitting-room; but even these 
■ would last a week or ten days, and, after dmng their best, may 
be taken back to their moist «nd warm home, to lie iilnstated 
in health, and perhaps do duty again. 



THE POTATO DISEASE.— WHAT IS IT? 

When this first appeared on a great aoale, we made up our 
minds, and printed our opinion, that it was an atmospheric 
attack, and while all the learoed savans were making discoveries 
on. which no two agreed, we fe&terated our first opinion. 
Electricity, we know, wiU deoompose anything animal or 
vegetable, and a portion so dec(NB{>osed will rapidly poison the 
rest. We had seen the tops of the haulm attacked ; we had cut 
some down directly and saved the crop, though it was only half- 
grown; we had left others to their fate and seen them 
destroyed. We had observed the disease on potatoes in frames 
under glass, and lime applied promptly vrith good effect, for it 
burned up the poisoned portions, and the disease went no 
further. We have seen the crop destroyed on every description 
of land, in every situation ; and- the same season we have, on all 
the different soils, found crops perfeotlj sound ; so that there 
was no difficulty in concluding that soH and situation had 
nothing to do with it. As a tmrnsr proof of this^ we have seen 
a breadth attacked (on one oocadcm a oouple of lods wide), 
not along or across, but oldiquely, ftom one oomer of tt^e field 
to the other, sweeping over a portion of every land in the field, 
and the rest of the crop as sound as possible. Of those 
attacked, which appeared as if soorohed by fire, we leeovunended 
the greater part to be mowed off; some wen left to see the 
result, and that was oonfirmatoiy of our eariiest oraoions. Of 
those that were not aflbcted the crop was fine. Tboae which 
were mowed oS, ripened, but were little more than half-grown, 
and were also pei%otly sound; while of those left to them- 
selves, the decomposition had deeoended to the roots, and the 
tubers were nearly all putrid. Only last season all our crop 
was touched in one day, and they were of various kinds grown 
for seed. We pointed this out to many of our neighbours, and 
ordered them to be cut down close directly. The result was as 
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sound a crop as was ever dug out of ground, but all half-grown, 
though perfectly ripe. There is a difficulty in liming an out- 
door crop, because, if a bit of the poisoned haulm be left un- 
covered, the plant is sure to perish ; but there is no difficulty 
in cutting off all the luiulm, and by that, if done immediately, 
saving the crop, though the tubers get no larger. The disco- 
veries of the learned professors upset each other. One found it 
was the ''aphis vastator," a fly similar to, if not identical with, 
the aphids, which attack our house plants and roses. Another 
attributed it to Canker ; a third to mildew, fungi, and we know 
not how many other enemies, every one of these learned gentle- 
men mistaking the effect for the cause. We do not deny that 
they have found all these things when decomposition has 
taken place, but we have abundant reasons for believing, if not 
knowing, that electridty is the cause of decomposition wherever 
it strikes, and that it is as sure to affect the whole, when only a 
portion is struck, if it be left to pursue its course. What ^se 
can Attack so suddenly and so arbitrarily? destroying some 
plants and leaving others unscathed, although dose to each 
other. What is cholera but that powerful and universal agent ? 
^ A man is struck down and decomposed in a few hours. If it 
be supposed that we mean by electricity actual thunder and 
lightmng, our readers are wrong. The air is sometimes so 
charged, that everything like a conductor may be affected 
without ajij strange appearance. But we have seen potatoes 
which exhibited unequivocal signs of disease immediately after 
a storm of thunder and lightning ; this was the case with our 
own last year, when the tops appeared black and shrivelled. 
No doubt in twenty-four hours the professors could have found 
all the varieties of plague which they called causes instead of 
effects. But it is now pretty generally admitted that the first 
attack is atmosphmc ; and when we see that the electric fluid will 
strike a man dead while Ms companion is not hurt, and two or 
three animals are killed in the midst of a hundred, or a tree 
split ftrom top to bottom whUe its companions of the forest are 
untouched, we need not wonder at its silent but fEttal effects on 
vegetation. It may be fkirly inquired whether the potato, in 
any particular stage of growth or decay, is more or less of a 
conductor. But it is quite certain that no soil, sort, situation, 
or conditions, secure them from an attack. Upon the whole, 
therefore, we see nothing in all the writings of the learned 
professors to shake our opinion. We have no great faith in the 
supposition that the red spider, meally bug, aphids, mildew, or 
any other of the thousand insect plagues attack healthy plants; 
we believe they are the effects of ill health. When roses grow 
too &st and the stems are too soft and juicy, they are the food 
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sought by green fly^ and are peopled, if we may call it ao, in 
twenty-four hours. If they are allowed to remain, thev will 
destroy all the ends of the shoots. If stove or greenhouse 
plants are neglected and reoeive a check, they are out of health 
before it is noticed, and their thousands of enemies are at work. 
Nine times out of ten the gardener is only awakened to the 
state of a plant by the appearance of the foe» and then he sets 
to work to get rid of it. We know that there are enemiea 
that are as '^ Lord Mayor's !Fools,'' liking everything that is gpod, 
but they are weU understood. The cat^iUar, the saail, slug, 
earwig, and wasps, are judges of what is good, and must he 
destroyed, or they will htsve it. But those millions of insects, 
thrip, plant-louse, bug, red spider, and such like insidious feee, 
that are unseen until miscMef is done, have a singular taste 
for neglected things out of health, and, so far as we have 
noticed, only attack things that are sickly. All things suffering 
from a dry atmosphere, or a stagnant, damp one — things 
damaged by a cheek or excited to a plethora— things kept too 
hot or too cold — are all subject to the enemy; but we ase never 
plagued till we are neglectful. With regard, however, te the 
pototo disease, one of the insect discoverers. Dr. Sme^ attri- 
buted it to the aphis, because he saw them feeding on diseased 
plants. Mr. Weightman has confidently asserted that it is a 
ravenous insect, too small to be seen by the naked eye, and he 
has found it on all the diseased potatoes. So he might see a 
raven feeding on a dead carcase, and conclude that he caused 
the death. In short, every supposed discoverer of the evil, 
in what he saw upon or in the diseased root or plants waa 
simply reversing the order of things, and mistidiing the bffbct 
for the CAUSE. Such, at least, is our conviction, and we believe 
that this same potato disease did more towards bringing seieaoe 
into contempt than any other eirent of the present o^ntuiy. 
Starting with the potato commissioners' report, and reading 
through all the after pamphlets, treatises, and tracts, none coiidd 
rise from the perusiu without coming to the condusion that 
such science was a very great enemy to sound pfaetice, and that 
common sense was very scarce among professors. We had an 
acquaintance once who stood veiy high as a scholar and a 
gentleman, but in conversation upon any practical subject he 
was a fool. All his academic honours were earned by a sort (^ 
parrot learning, but he was just such an idiot as he who out 
open the bellows to see where the wind came from. Of oourae, 
some kind patron gave him a " living " in the country, and we 
lost him. All this shows that a page of practice is worth a 
volume of theory, and that the most learned teachers are lost 
upon any subject which they cannot find in books; but we 
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gtronglf reooramend them to p«j grMteriespeot to atmomherio 
influence, and inveBtigate thorou^y the phenomena produced 
breleotrioit; in ite various forms, for thej maj reetMHured 
tnat it is one of the pnuoipal performers on the worid'a stage, 
and plajs manj a part which nothing else oan touidi. 



KERNE'S OAK, 
In introducing'^ this sulgeot, ire are obliged to giwe eiamplee of 
the controreraes that sriEe upon matten of higtoiy, m the 




regretted, and eepeoiallj among men of reeettroh. 
fpTe a portion of tnis oontroveny, and a Hketoh of the right ai 
Uie wrong oak ; but if our readers are deeirou« of knowing 
whioh ia which, we miut ^uote the worda of a high authority— 
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Tks JPsmt^ Showman, who WM aaked, ''whioh wm tli6 Hons, 
and which ioag the tigers P" and his answer was pointed enoii^ : 
" Whichever you please, my little dears; you pays your money, 
and takes your choice." So it is with our oaks ; for we oonfees, 
that, knowing Mr. Jesse to have access to the best infonnation 
upon all subjects connected with the parks and palaces, we 
cannot fall in with those whose information is not nearly so 
circumstantial, and who, after all, have but hearsay evidence. 
We have allowed the controversialists to tell their own tales, 
and we merely call attention to Mr. Jesse's narrative, which 
appears to us full and conclusive. The fact of making the 
direction of an avenue diverge, to save the oak, goes with us a 
long way in the summing up of evidence ; and Mr. Loudon was 
not a man to adopt idly a disputed printed account without 
inquiry, nor without being well satisfied with the evidence. 
It is the province of historians to search and strictly investi- 
gate evidence, but too many fimcy they show their talent in 
proportion as they can shake reodved and apparently confirmed 
traditions. But Mr. Jesse could have had no interest in any- 
thing but the truth, while the **old women of Windsor," not 
two of whom would give the same account of a coach accident 
or a fire, are about the best witnesses the Qitarterlif refers to 
by way of contradiction. However, the controversy is worth 
reading. 

The existence of this venerable tree, which is associated with 
the memory of Shakespeare, has kufcely been denied. An fa- 
teresting communication has appeared from Mr. Jesse, of 
Hampton Court, which completely eftablished the i%bot that 
Heme's Oak, though now " saplets and leafless," still stands 
in Windsor Park, and, for ai:^ght we know, masks the spot 
where the "fairy elves "now miaaoe "a* nights.** The story 
told lately in the Quarterly Seviem, that George HI., in a fit 
of excitement, ordered Heme's Oak to be cut down, having 
been satisfactorily disposed of, Mr. Jesse proceeds : — 

" Soon after the circumstance referred to took place, three larse 
old oak trees were blown down in a gale of wind in the Little Park, 
and one of them was sapposed by persons, wtko probably took little 
trouble to inquire into the real facts of the cascL to have been Heme's 
Oak. This windfall was cut up into small pieces, and sold to 
carpenters and cabinet-makers in the neighbourhood, who found it 
very profitable in calling the articles they made a part of Heme's 
Oak, and disposing of uiem as Shakesperian reliques. /These cir- 
camstanoes combined mightprobably eive rise to a report in the 
newspapers of the -day that Heme's OaJE was no longer in existenoe. 
It would, however, have been a kind act if the reviewer of the 
Quartertv had informed the public in what year, and at what date, 
the particulars be mentions are to be found in the newspapers he 
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refers to. To eet the matter at rest, howerar, I will now repeat the 
sabstanoe of some information g^ven to me relative to Heme^s Oak 
bv Mr. Inealt, the respectable bailiff and manager of Windsor Home 
Park. Ue stated tnat he was appointed to that situation by 
George III., aboat forty (now seventy) years ago. On receiving 
his appointment, he was directed to attend upon the Kins at the 
Castle, and on arriving there, he found his Majesty with 'the old 
Lord Winchilsea.' After a little delay, the King setoff to walk in 
the park, attended by Lord Winchilsea, and Mr. Ingalt was desired 
to tmow them. Nothing was said to him, until the King stoppol 
opposite an oak tree. He then turned to Mr. Ingalt, and said, * I 
brought you here to point out this tree to you. I commit it to your 
espeaal charge, and take care that no damage is ever done to it. 
I nad rather that every tree in the park shomd be cut down, than 
that this oak should be hurt This is Heme's Oak^ Mr. Ingalt 
added, that this was the tree still standing near Queen Elizabeth's 
Walk, and is the same tree which I have mentioned, and given a 
sketch of in my ' Gleanings in Natural History.' Sapless and leaf- 
less it certainly is, and its rugged bark has all disappeared. 

** * Its boughs are moss'd with age, 
And high top bald with grey antiquity.* 

But there it stands, and long may it do so, an object of interest to 
every admirer of our immortal bard. In this state it has been pro- 
bably long before the recollection of the oldest person living. Its 
trunk appears, however, sound, like a piece of ship timber, and it 
has always been protected by a strong fence round it— a proof of the 
care which has been taken with the trae, and of the interest which is 
attached to it. 

^ Having stated the Above JsLct, 1 may add, that Gkorge III. was 
perfectly incapable of the duplicity of having pointed out a tree to 
Mr. Ingalt as Heme's Oak, if he had previously ordered the real 
Heme's Oak to be cut down. I have also the authority of one of the 
members of the present Boyal Family for stating, that George III. 
always mentioned the tree now standing as Heme's Oak. King 
William HI. was a great planter of avenues, and to him we are in- 
debted for those in Hampton Court and Bushy Paiks, and also tiiose 
at Windsor. All these have been made in a straight line, with the 
exception of one in the Home Park, which diverges a little, so as 
to take in Heme's Oak as a part of the avenue — a proof, at least, 
that William IIL preferred distorting his avenue to cutting down 
the tree, in order to make way for it in a direct line, affordmg an- 
other instance of the care taken at this tree 150 years ago. I might 
multiply proofs as to the identity of this interesting tree, were it 
necessary to do so. The reviewer of the Quarterfy refers me to the 
old women of Windsor. I will cmly add, that, had that gentleman 
taken the same trouble that I have done to ascertain from the 
descendants of Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page which they considered to 
be the real Heme's Oak, he would have been told that the;^ had 
of tm danced round it in their younger davs, * had couched in the 
pit hard by,* and that it was still standing, authongfa 

** * A hardened stump, bleached to a snowy white.*** 
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In 1838, the following passage appeared in the QiHoHerfy 
Review: — 

** Among his anecdotes of celebrated English oaks, we are sar- 
prised to find Mr. Loudon adopting (at least, so we understand Mm) 
an apocryphal story about Heme^ Oak, given in the liyelj pages 
of Mr. Jesse's * Gleanings.' That gentleman, ^if he had talcMi any 
trouble, might have ascertained that the tree in question was cat 
down one morning by order of ELingGeor^e III., when in a state of 
great, but transient, excitement. The circumstance caused miidi 
regret and astonishment at the time, and was commented <m in the 
newspapers. The oak which Mr. Jesse would decorate with Shake- 
spearian honours stands at a considerable distance from the real 
Simon Pure. £very old woman in 'Windsor knows all about the 
facts." 

Mr. Jesse replied to this statement of the Quariet^ JBmnmo 
in a letter addressed to the editor of the I^mes, from this 
time, the existence or non-existence of Heme's Oak has bem » 
subject of controversy. The arguments on either side ten 
given in Mr. Knight's '^ Shakespeare," from which we copy the 
following details ; — 

"^ The memory of the editor carries him back to Windsor aa it 
was forty years ago. The Castle was then almost uninhabited. 
The King and his family lived in an ugly barrack-looking buildiag, 
called the Queen's Lodge, which stood opposite the soutn front of 
the. Castle. The great quadrangle, the terrace, and everypart of 
the Home Park, was a free playgroimd for the boys of WindBer. 
The path to Datchet passed immediately under the south terrace, 
direct from west to east, and it abruptly descended into the Lower 
Park, at a place called Dodd's Hill. From this path several patha 
diverged in a south-easterly direction towards the dairy at Froig- 
more, and one of these went close by a little dell, in which Umg^ 
rank grass, and fern, and low thorn, grew in profusion. Near tms 
dell stood several venerable oaks. Our earliest recollections asso- 
ciate this place with birds -nests and mushrooms ; but some five or 
six years later, we came to look here for the ^ oak with great ragg'd 
horns,' to which we had been introduced in the newly-discovered 
world of Shakespeare. There was an oak, whose upper branches 
were much decayed, standing some thirty or forty yaurds from the 
deep side of the deU ; and there was another oak, with fewer branches, 
whose top was also bare, standing in the line of the avenue near 
the back wall. We have heard each of these oaks called Heme's 
Oak ; but the application of the name to the oak in the avenue is 
certainly more recent That tree, as we first recollect it, had net 
its trunk bare. Its dimensions were comparatively small, and it 
seemed to us to have no pretensions to the honour which it occa- 
sionally received. The old people, however, used to say that Harness 
Oak was cut down or blown down, and certainly our own impres* 
sions were that Heme's Oak was gone. One things however, con- 
soled us. The little dell was assuredly * the pit hard by Heme's 
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Oak,' in wtiieb Anae P*ge aud ber troops of tthke ' couched with 
obwDTsd lights.' And-M we tor ever usocuted this dell with 
Shakeipeue. 

" The uak which Ht. Jease cilla . Heras's Oak Is now perfectl?' 
bMO down to the Tery roots. 'In this state,' uyi Hr. Jeaao, 'it 
faiw been probablj long belon the recollection ot ihe oldest pnaons 




Itx trmm Herne th* Hnnter having kJuted t 



a magnificent oak at about two hnndred jiai-ds distance, whose gbth 
ia nearly thiny feet. 

** The doQbts which natnnllj belong to this qaeetion are, we 
apprehend, sufflciently cogent to tender it a ■amewhBt tioldactfor 
the antborities connected with the pttk tc ' "' ' 



inscription : — 
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** *There if an old tale goea tiiat Hema tbe Hmtter, 
Some time a keeper here in Windsor foreet, 
Doth all the winter-time, at fuU midnight, 
Wallc round about this oak.* * 

*' The subject has been recently investi^ted with great acatenead 
by Dr. Bromet, and bis conclusions are given in a yenr interesting 
letter in the Gentleman^i Mctgazine for Apnl, 1841. He haa collected 
a variety of testimony from living persons, which goes to prove that 
a tree called Heroe*s Oak was cut down some sixty years ago, and 
that the tree which now pretends to the honour — * this oak/ — ^had 
acquired the name in very modern times. ' Its present name was 
not conferred upon it until some time after the demolition of another 
old tree formerlv possessing that title.' This entirely agrees with 
our own personal recollections of the talk of Windsor about Heme's 
Oak. But Dr. Bromet justly observes that the * strongest proof ' 
against the claims of Mr. Jesse's oak is Collier's Map of 1742, which 
actually points out * Sir John Falstaff's Oak ' as being not in ike 
present avenue, hu outside it, near the edge of the jpiL* Mr. Collier 
* was a resident in the immediate vicinity oi the tree he thns dis- 
tinguishes,' and his map is therefore an mdispntable ' record of its 
locality a hundred years ago.* So far, we think, the proof is absolate 
that the oak in the avenue is not Heme's Oak. It is not, as we 
believe, so called by general tradition, even in veryrecent times. 
It certainly was not so called in * Collier's Plan of Windsor Little 
Park in 1742,' in which plan another tree, standing some yards away 
from the avenue, is remarkable enough to bear the name of Sir 
John Falstafif's Oak.'^ 

It is quite clear that an oak was blown or cut down, and as 
the wood was sold and made up into articleB for nde, nothing 
was more likely than a pretence that it was Hbrkx's Oak. As 
a relic it was popular, and, like other wonderful l^ees, many 
loads of wood stood substitute for the original in tbe manufac- 
ture of Heme's Oak toys. But it is simply a question whether, 
until an oak was cut down or blown down, there was any atten- 
tion whatever paid to the individuality of Heme's Osk. It 
was a capital speculation. Pumiture and snuff-boxes from 
Heme's Oak sold well. "Mr. Emlyn was architect and 
superintendent of the works at the Castle at that time. He 
had the fallen tree removed to his yard, where it was cut «p," 
and, no doubt, made a good thing of it as " Heme's Oak.'* At 
one time, we are told it was cut down by order of George Til. ; 
at another time, " it was blown down sixty years ago." Mr. 
Knight's "earliest recollections associate the place with bird's- 
nests and mushrooms ;" but he mentions two oaks, and says^ 
" We have heard each of these oaks called Heme's Oak." Mr. 
Jesse mentions one fact that is not shaken — that of the direc- 
tion of an avenue having been diverted to save that one tree. 

* Shakespeare wrote "<^ midnight,** and **an oak." 
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We bdieye all the old ladieB of Windsor cannot upset that 
Httle hit of conclusive evidence, irhereas the gosapxng stories of 
Mr. Knight and the Q/MrUrly upset one another. As to Mr. 
Collier's plan of the park, and his notion of which was the tree, 
we have too man j instances of imperfect maps to pay any more 
regard to that than we should to a printed tale. Most likely 
hit authority was (Ad women's gossip. How many maps may 
we now find differing from eac^ other in what we may caU 
essential points ? But there stands the fact, that a nohle avenue 
has been diverted from what may be called its proper direction, 
to save a tree which the persons in auth<»ity have stamped as 
^ Heme's Oak." With regard to the differences between the 
old women of Windsor, the Quarterly, Mr. Knight, and Mr. 
Jesse^ ^ it is a v^ry pretty quarrel as it stands ;" and there we 
leave it, but with our mind made up that Mr. Jesse and the 
autiiorities who ordered the inscription are right. 



THE SCEIPTUBB HERBAL -THE LILIES OF 

THE PTELD. 

^' Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow : they toil not, 
ndtherdo they spin; and yet I say unto vou, that even Solomon, 
in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of these.'^ 

''At the moment of speaking," says Lady Calcot, in her " Scrip- 
ture Herbal," 'Hhe Saviour was seated on Mount Tabor, which 
is still a flowery hUl, and looking over fertile plains to sheltered 
valleys, where tiiie lily springs up at every step; so that his 
hearers had only to look on either hand to the beautiful and 
stately flower, and behold its punty of colour and delic^ic^ of 
texture, far exceeding all human workmanship, even ifor a 
monarch's wear. When such is the fitness, the propriety of 
the simile divinely spoken in that place, I can scarcdy compre- 
hend the anxiety to displace the rea^g of the Testament, 
and substitute everr and anything for the lily of Palestine.*" 

Our authoress mvoura the adoption of ihQ narcissus cala- 
thinus as the lily of Solomon, and seems, in another passage, 
to be half angry with others for disputing it; and she says, in 
conclusion : ** Salt's scarlet amaiyllii^ from Abyssinia^ Le Tail- 
lantis giant Kly, from the desert of Africa — ^nay, even the foetid 
crown imperial — have, in turns, been proposed ; but each and 
all ought to be surely rejected in fiivour of the true white Kly 
of Palestine." 

For our own parts^ we thmk it almost presumptuous to ques- 
tion whether this or that^ or the other lily was meant by our 
^viour, when common sense tells us that the allusion was 
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general. Christ did not say, " Consider the lily of the field,'' but 
** the lilies of the field ;" and what does this convey but that, if 
there were a thousand species of lilies in fiower around ihem, they 
were all included. On what authority— by what porrersion of 
language, any one fiower should be supposed to be fixed on, we 
know not. ''Consider the lilibs of the fields, how thbt grow : 
THBT toil not, neither do they spin.'* The oomprehensive 
language of the Saviour wais not likely to be limited to a tingle 
species ; ndf does it in the least detract from the suppositioii 
that he comprised all the kinds of hly familiar to the people, 
that he says afterwards — " And yet I say unto you, that even 
Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like onb of these." 
For, had he said — " Consider the thousands of beautiftil lilies 
of the fields," it would not be so comprehensive ta the more 
simple sentence which comprised all, if there were millions — 
" Consider the lilibs of the fields." However, while we make 
up our mind that the lilies spoken of by our Saviour meant 
every kind of flower that was called a lily, we leave others the 
singular task of settling on which partieuJar^^oiMr they will fix 
the plural. 

Solomon's lily may be, after all, a distinct kind, however 
unimportant it may be what ki^d it was; for it ijs called 
severally, the lily of the valley, and the lily that groweth by the 
waters, which may be considered synonymous ; and, therefore, 
we have a right to presume it was one of the many liliaceous 
flowers which grow on marshy ground. But with regard to 
the lilies of the field, they would comprise all the most dehoate 
and most gaudy, the most beautilld and fragrant, that carpeted 
the regions known to the multitude. 

Kitto, in his notes to the "Pictorial Bible,"* falls into what 
we consider the same error as his predeoessors, asd has his mind 
fixed on the singular. He says : — 

'^ The Syriac translators seem to have considered, with modem 
versions, that the lily of Solomon and the lily of Matthew were 
identical ; for which conclusion, indeed, this aathorttv is scarcely 
needed. What kind of lily is intended, no one can tell; but, con- 
cluding that it was a lily, the amaryllis lutea offers a fair alterna- 
tive. We know that this flower abounds in Palestine, and the 
goreeons displays of the green vales, embroidered with a profusion 
of the yellow amaryllis, at a time when most other flowers have 
faded, was well calculated to furnish the subject of an allusion to 
the spontaneous bounty of God." 

Now, there happens, according to our notions, to be no one 
circumstance to favour the identity of the two flowers — ^^not 
even the name. We give the translators all the benefit of 
being able to render the word flower instead of lily, for that 
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would help xi8, were it admitted. We have already shown that 
Solomon alludes to the lily of the valley, and &e lily that 
groweth by the waters; while our Saviour, whose language 
throughout the Sermon on the Mount is dignified and compre- 
hensive, speaks of the lilies of the field (and if it could be ren- 
dered flowers, it would be hardly more comprehensive, as the 
lily, in' its many forms and colours, no doubt composed the 
greater part of the flora of that country), evidently alluding 
to the beauties of a wh<^e tribe. Kitto, indeed, in a note to 
the Song of Solomon, upon the subject of the lily noticed 
therei, says : — " The Hebrew word shoshanna seems to indicate 
that the lily of the i^ey was one of those plants wherein 
the number six predominates in the distribution of their 
parts—such as the croeus, asphodel, daffodil, Uly, &o.'' Here, 
then, he has a choice of flowers on which to fix the royal 
preforenoe, and condudes that the king must mean the 
amaryllis lutea. Now, if there be one lily more ugly, more 
oommon, more scentless than another (blooming, too, only at a 
period when nobody would care even to mention thmgs in the 
open air), the amaryllis lutea is that flower. It is only like a 
large, coarse crocus, not so good a yellow, and, moreover, does not 
grow in valleys, nor by the waters. But we are apt to consider 
the Scriptural texts in too limited a sense : the lilies of the Old 
Testament are widely different from one another; because, 
while Solomon speaks of the lily of the valley, and which 
groweth by the waters, Esdras, speaking of the restored house 
of Jacob, writes (among things prepared for them) of "seven 
mightr mountains, whereupon there grew roses and lUies, 
whereby I will fill my cluldren with joy;" and the wise son of 
Siraoh compares the praises of the good to " the sweet smell of 
lilies, to the lilies by the waters.*' In ediort, the lilies formed a 
very prominent portion of the flora of those parts and those 
cbfcys ; and, as the sweet smeU of lilies is alluded to, we have a 
right to suppose that the low, common, scentless amaryllis 
lutea was as far frt>m the thoughts of those who mention the 
lil^ at all, as it is removed frt>m the more beautiful and fragrant 
lihes of the field, which bespangled the great expanse of ve^- 
tation in the Eastern world. Asides, if it be true that the six- 
petalled flowers were meant by the original Hebrew, and now 
translated as lily, then the wnole trilw of amarylliaea would 
come in with as much propriety as the little common amaryllis 
lutea. Upon the whole, therefore, we think it presumptuous 
to assert that the various texts allude to the same lily, when, 
as we have shown, distinct habits are attributed to them ; still 
more so to assume that the alleged single lily of the Old Testa- 
ment should be identified with the "lilies of the field," men- 
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tioned by our Smour on the Mount as more ^orious than 
Solomon; and, worse than all, to fix upon an insignificant, 
scentless species bf amaryllis as the one so fayoured. 

We oould give a long catalogue of the flowers olaimed by the 
different writers as the lily of Solomon, and all as unlike each 
other as may be ; but 8<domon's lily of the valley. Mid growing 
by the waters, and Esdras's lily of the mountains^ and Christ's 
lilies of the field, have no antdogy whatever, except that our 
Saviour oomprises the whole tribe ; and although we admire 
the authoress's first choice, the lilium cakdidith, before all 
others, and blame her for i^Muidoning it for Sprengel's narcissus 
calathma^ which she appears to do, yet we maintain that our 
Saviour's words justify us in ccmcluding that he comprised 
every flower that was known to his hearers by the name of 
lily. We have been blaming people for discussing matters of 
no importance, and yet have fallen chin-deep into the same 
error. However, there was something so obviously stu|»id in 
cavilling about which sin^ flower was meant, whm the allu- 
sion was in the plural, that we could not resist the temptation 
to give our notions upon the subjeotw 



THE BETEL, OB AUBOA NUT, 

Is the fruit of the areca palm, and produced both by the areoa 
catechu and areca oleracea. It is upiversall^ used by the 
Malays and other Asiatics, cut in thin slices, mixed with qidck 
lime (chunam), made from calcined shells, and wrapped in the. 
leaves of the betel pepper: hence its name, betel When, 
chewed, it produces intoxicating effects, stimmateB powerftillj 
the salivatory glands and digestive orgi^is, and diminishes the 
perspiration of the skin. It is considered b^ Marsden, and other 
travellers in the East, as remarkable fbr its narcotic and in- 
toxicating powers ; but, according to more recent researches, it 
is doubtful whether the intoxicating effect ascribed to the 
betel nut is not more owing to the betel pm>per leaves, in whidi 
it is wrapped, than the nut itself. The Malays would ratiier 
forego meat and drink than their favourite " pinang," or betel 
nut, which both young and old chew, like the Europeans do 
tobacco. Children be^ to chew betel very young, and yet 
their teeth are always beautifully white. 

The nuts contain a large quantity of tannin, and are much 
employed in some parts of India for dyeing cotton doth 
(nankin), and where, according to Dr. Blume, whc^ ship-loads 
are annually exported from Sumatra^ Malacca^ Siam, and Cochin- 
China. The practice of chewing the areca, or betel nutj 
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although offensive to EnropeanB, is itllowed by all modern 
traveUera in the East to be re^y ■very condiU3i»e to health in 
the damp and pestilential re^ona of India, where the natives 
live on spare diet. 

PERNS AND FERN CATALOGTTES. 
Mb.. KSNUEDT, of the Conservatory, Cotent Garden, haa 
fovoured the publio with a, cat^ogue perfectly novel and beyond 
measure useful. He has given tualistof^ thepopulai^cMro, 




rie«, and vanetiea, lUustnititig eftch fomily with so much o 
pluit as will enable almost anybody to name every speoimei 
he may possess by simply looking throi^h the embellishment* 
which are executed with great dehiacy and aoourscy; and h 
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has thereby rendered a trade catalogue more useful than half the 
works especially devoted to the subject. We have selected two of 
the illustrations as the best method of giving a proper idea of the 
work; and it is quite clear to us that it will set hundreds, who 
had no particular fancy for such things^ to commence growing 
them. On that account, we shall offer a few words on their 
culture and general management, for they are rapidly be- 
coming favourites in and out-of-doors. First, we would observe 
there is no more mysterv in growing ferns than there' is in 
cultivating the most simple plants, and inasmuch as they are 
not half so dainty, we may say not so much. They require no 
dung, and as they grow naturally where the only nourishment 
they get from the earth is decayed vegetation, we have only to 
mix some stony but porous substance. There is nothing better 
than broken pots ; the lumps may be as large as filberts, or 
even walnuts, but the small stuff made in breaking must also be 
mixed up with it. Feat earth and leaf mould is all that is 
required besides this broken stuff, and equal portions by mea- 
sure will do. Some ferns grow in moist places naturaUy, and 
these may be grown near the bottom of the fernery, that they 
may receive the waste water from all those higher up. A 
collection of ferns grown in pots will do well in this compost, 
provided there be a good drainage of crocks at the bottom. 
Kaising ferns from seed is not difficult, as may be seen by the 
quantity of young plants coming up in all ferneries, but the 
seed is as fine as Scotch snuff, and would be easily blown or 
washed away. When the fronds exhibit ripeness, the only 
way to make sure of the seed is to brush them off from the 
back. Some say, lay the seeds downwards and rub the ftoe of 
the lei^; but' it matters little how they are rubbed off, if you 
use a large piece of paper to prevent any from being wasted. 
Frepare a pan taUX of the sou we have mentioned quite level 
with the top edge, that you may the easier press the mould 
down to a smooth, even surface. Sow the seed thinly over the 
soil, which must be first watered, and cover with a bell glass 
that will allow the edge to be preissed in the soil, to exclude the 
ordinary atmosphere. When the^^ begin to vegetate, tilt the 
glass a Uttle ; and as they advance, inure them to the fiOl air by 
degrees. But there are such facilities for obtaining and propaga- 
ting ferns, that few would care to raise them from seed. There 
is no plant more easily increased, for the smallest bit will grow 
if there be a portion of root to it. There is, in fact, no diffi- 
culty in growing ferns in rock-work in the open air, or in pots 
in a room. They must not be left to perish for want of wa^ ; 
but short of thu, they will bear a liurge amount of iU-usage. 
One of our engravings represents Owmnda Clajftoniana (Vir- 
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ginian Osmunda), gathered by Mr. Clayton in Virginia, sent in 
1772 by Dr. Martin to Kew Gardens. The fronds are upright, 
a yard high, narrow, composed of numerous short, mc^ly 
alternate, deeply pinnated leaflets, smooth when fully grown. 
Many of those about the middle of the frond are either totally 
or partially covered with innumerable brown capsules, the edges 
of each segment turning in, so that nothing but capsides 
appear on either side the leaf. We see no mention of this 
splendid fern in either Moore's or Erancis's books, because it is 
not a British fern, though it grows well in England. In Mr. 
Kennedy's catalogue we have Osmunda cinnamonica, O. Clay- 
toniana, O. interupta, O. regalea, and O. spectabilis. Every 
other genus is illustrated ; hence the value of the catalogue, 
which should be in the hands of every fern grower in the 
kingdom, as a work of constant reference, having not less than 
sixty en^viugs. 



ABE LADTE8 GOOD JUDGES OF TIXXWEES? 

BY A COSMOPOLITE. 

Sib, — ^Were I to give a direct negative, to tlu9. question, I 
should be , oommittmg an aot of manifest iiijiui^LDe to the few, 
while the many would look upon it as a onme little short of 
8aorilege« It must . be admitted by the mosfe. qynical, that, in 
this superficial age (of crinoline and oourt. dresses), the ladies 
aoa great adniirerB (it not {profound judges) of flowJBrs, whether 
natival or artifioiaL 

Sir, as a genuine cosmopolite, I have had the pleasure oif 
serving ladies of various ranks and degrees, even fh>m the high- 
bom duobess to the wife of the burly burgomaster ; and I have 
found that a real love and kiK^wkcbe of flowers (and the love 
increases with the knowledge) is Bke music* Some ladies 
possess the knowledge of music in a pre-eminent degree ; yet, 
with all their knowledge and love of the beautifiil, they are not 
able to judge a flower by any rational standard. 

I remember a speech of the late " Sir Bobert Peel," wherein 
he speaks of a certain class as the vulvar rich. To point out 
the proportions of a flower to such a class would be a thankless 
task, and little short of insanity. They care not whether a flower 
is round or square ; they say it is pretty, vastly pretty, but in- 
variably conclude with — " Oh ! what a pretty dress it would 
make \" I am ready to admit that the ladies in general have 
a more refined taste, and are more susceptible than men ; there- 
fore, with respect to colour, their judgment is more to be relied 
on than that of the opposite sex. It seems that women's mis- 
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sion is to admire, not to judge ; I therefore do not doubt their 
taste, but their judgment. 

I j^ow that ladies of the most exalted station have studied 
and beoome proficient botanists; but I likewise know that 
botany is not floriculture ; and however well their minds may 
be adapted, or however well they may be qualified to study the 
science of botany, I fearlessly assert that the science of botany 
wUl never teach them the good points of a flower. I speak 
from experience when I say, that any lady or gentleman will 
gain a better knowledge of what a flower <mght to be, by a care- 
ftil perusal of your little volume, " The Properties of Flowers 
and Plants,'' than they will ever gain from the most elaborate 
t^tise on botany. 

If, therefore, I find that ladies of rare merit and commanding 
talents — ladies who have the most exquisite taste for all that is 
beautiful — whose eyes are never at fia.ult with respect to colour, 
and yet have such an imperfect knowledge of the general pro- 
perties of that which their eyes delight to look upon — what can 
I say of those who simply follow in the wake of fashion, and 
imitate (though awkwardly) the high-bom dame ? I must take 
note, however, that a title does not necessarily constitute either 
a lover or a judge of flowers ; neither do we believe that a 
brougham is essential to a thorough knowledge of flori- 
culture. 

A lady of title and fortune does not invariably love flowers 
for their own sake. They more frequently class them with tiie 
poodle and the parrot — ^things that are necessary for their 
amusement — something pretty that money can purchase and 
&shion sanction. It is true that those beautiful gems of nature 
are arranged with consummate taste, in costly vases, to deco- 
rate the gay saloons of the votaress of fiashion ; but this is only 
in keeping with the sofb hearth-rug for the poodle, and the 
gilded cage for the parrot. 

With respect to the second, or Sir Bobert Feel's class of 
ladies, daily observation teaches us that they are largely on the 
increase; and this is not surprising. With unbounded com- 
merce and unchecked speculation, with the thousand avenues 
(honest and dishonest) that lead to wealth, the wife of the 
junior clerk to-day may become the " vulgar rich" lady to- 
morrow. And although she may change *' Woodbine Cottage" 
for a villa in the Begent's-park, she carries her tastes, her 
habits, and her prejudices with her. Flowers are things she 
very imperfectly understands, and, in most cases, would prefer 
the wreath of the man-milliner to the choicest products of the 
gardens. D. 
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THE TULIP PANOY. 

It may appear strange, but the tulip, as grown in ooUectiim all 
over England, owes much of its interest to the humble denizemi 
of the small gardens round the principal commercial towns, and, 
until late years, to those immediately round London. To their 
taste do we owe the -best selection from the Dutch rubbish, from 
which a few good ones were from time to time picked out, and 
for numerous seedlings raised from tHeir comparatively small 
collections. By degrees men of heavier metal took up the plaa 
of raising seedlings; and then we owed much to Clark„<^ 
Oroydon, Butley of Greenwich, Lawrence of Hampton, and, 
since their day, to men further north — ^Lightbody of Palkirk, 
Slater of Manchester, Dixon of Edinburgh, and others. But oa 
the demise of one fancier after another, the seedlings were 
dispersed, and all the buyers took credit for novelties of which 
they never sowed the seed ; nobody but the grower eould tell 
finnn whose seedlings particular new flowers came, nor did any 
of them choose to own that flowers first produced by them were 
not their own raising. The only two grand points attended to 
in the olden time were, colour and regular marking. Many of 
the old Dutch flowers were very striking in these quidities, but 
when the English standard of perfection required a pure base, 
thick petals, and round, short cups, the greater portion of the 
foreigners were discarded, and the English surpa£»ed'the Dutch 
altogether. It is possible now to nuftke up a splendid bed of 
tulips without a single flower with a stain in the lKise,a pointed, 
a thin, or narrow petal. If any of our readers have ever visited 
a fine bed of tulips, bloomed under an awning, we need not t^ 
them that it is a finer feature, in even a first-rate establishment, 
than any single family of flowers can present, however varied or 
extensive the assemblage, and yet there is hardly a good esta^ 
blishment that can boast its tulip bed. The late Duke of 
Devonshire once commissioned a nurseryman to make him up 
a tulip bedi Unfortunately, his Grace pitched upon a parl^ 
who grew all the old Dutch flowers, and when they doomed, 
the duke saw so plainly that it was inferior to all the collections 
he saw elsewhere, that he never followed up the fancy. Had 
it been equal to them, his Grace was just the nobleman to select 
a few fine novelties every year to make it stiU better, but 
seeing that to make it decent he must get rid of nearly all and 
begin again, he gave it up in despair. This was '* a heavy blow 
and great discouragement" to the tulip fancy, and was re- 
gretted by all who knew the fact, because, had the ooUectioi^ 
been worthy of the owner and of the price charged for it^ the 
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duke's example would doubtless have been followed by other 
wealthy patrons. But that is past. His Grace was in bad 
hands ; a great price was charged for an inferior collection ; he 
knew it, and, perhaps, condemned the rest of the dealers, lEkncy- 
ing they were all alike. The only thing that can be done now 
is to assure any lady or gentleman who has a fancy for this 
splendid flower, that there are some honest dealers, and that a 
bed of any dimensions may be had at the rate of a fourth of 
what the Duke of Devonshire paid, and that it would be war- 
ranted to contain none but clean show-flowers. 

An awning adapted for a fine bed of a hundred rows would 
be about sixty feet long and, say, fifteen feet wide ; and when 
the tulips were in bloom all May, it would be the most plea- 
sant retreat in the whole garden : when they were out of 
bloom it would afibrd the hest possible shelter for greenhouse 
plants ; and when all were dean out, a delightful retreat from 
sun and wind for a tolerably large party of visitors. 

The tulip is worthy of aU commendation. Thousands must 
have seen the collection at the Bed Lion Inn, Hampton, to say 
nothing of many private beds; and we feel quite assured that 
whoever may adopt the feature, as part of a first-rate establish- 
ment, will, for the time, see that greenhouse, stove,' and con- 
servatory are thrown into the shade. We regret that the 
building mania round London, and, we fear, elsewhere, was the 
destruction of hundreds of fine collections ; for the ground on 
which we have seen canvas-houses in such numbers as to 
appear like an encampment, has been covered by thousands of 
houses, and the renters of the gardens driven to sacrifice what 
had taken them many years to ooUect. 



THE HOLT WELLS OF IRELAND. 

One of the strange in&tuations of the Irish peas^try was 
their belief in the efficacy of a pilgrimage to the holy wells. 
Mrs. Hall, in her hand-book to Ireland, s^, "Nearly every 
district of the island contains some object of peculiar sanctity, 
to which ignorance attributes the power of curing diseases, 
and frequently of remitting sins. Visits to some of these places 
were formerly, and to some extent are still, enjoined as works 
of penance for crimes; in other cases they were voluntarily 
undertaken by penitents ; but the more usual motive was that 
of obtaining health for the body, and tedious and wearisome 
journeys have often been made for the purpose of drinking 
water from some specified fountain, by persons who were ap- 
parently hardly able to crawl a few yards from their own 
thresholds. Most of the holy places were wells, and many of 
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them have kept their reputation for oenturiw; the &me of 
Bome being- ttQaoubt«dlj ooeval with the introduction of Chm- 
tjanity, while that of others j>rol)ably preceded it ; the «rly 
Christian teachers having, it is believed, merely changed the 
otiject of If orship, leaving the altars of idolatiy unbroken and 
undisturbed." 8t. Eonogue's well was one of theee wonder- 
working places of worship and of penance. There are otierB 
known as holy wells, of scarcely less note. St. Oran's, now 
quite a ruin ; St. Dolough, covered by a stone building of con- 
siderable pretensions as a relic; St. Sedan's is also a ruin. 
We give the latter and St. Konogue's from sketches by Ui«. 




and Hr. C. Halt. Each holy well has its stat«d day when a 
pilgrim&ge is supposed to be fortunate — the day of its patron 
aunt. This attraots numbers of visitors, some with the hope 
of receiving health from its waters, others as a place of meeting 
for distant Mends, but the greatest number xte lured by love of 
idleness and difsipatiou. However, these folliee are gradually 
giving way under the inQuenoe of education, although there 
are still credulous and ignorant people who keep up the ftiroe, 
and will, perhaps, te long as these monuments of superstition. 



MACHINBET AND MANUAIj LABOUE. 
Pbbhafb it may appear to some people very cruel to invent 
maobinM to do away with the poor man's employment^ but t^ 
whole thing is a fallacy. Thrashing machines are of &r greater 
■ervice than if thqr merelj med wagw. The Utmsr eta 
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thrash out his hamful of wheat in a few hours, and supply the 
market with his whole produce in a comparatively short time. 
This is of infinitely greater importance than any amount oi 
wages. But the reaping machine, which can do the work of a 
score of men in a few hours, and the grass or hay mowing 
machine, equally wonderful in its way, are among the most use- 
ftil and extraordinary of modem inventions. "We have seen 
hoth these at work, and so completely do they perform their 
task that it seems impossible to improve them. There have 
been several reaping machines introduced. We have seen very 
inferior ones at Mechi's farm; there was some disadvantage 
attending all of them ; and after visiting the agricultural meet- 
ings, and seeing all that were to be seen, neither the reaping 
nor the mowing was equal in any respect to that by the 
machines of Burgess and Key, now in use. *Strange as it may 
appear, such is the improvement made in the machinery of 
these important implements, that an immense breadth of wheat 
may be standing one day and in shock the next. A field of 
grass, ready to cut down, will be mowed before there would 
be time to get enough hands together, to say nothing of 
doing the work afterwards. ''Dispatch is the life and soul of 
business,'^ as we were taught in our youth; and when we think 
of lifting markets and precarious weather, it is a great comfort 
to know that a hundred acres of wheat or grass can be cut in 
an incredibly short time. Besides, now that men will combine 
to injure their employers, it is a fine thing to be independent of 
them. 

To see these machines at work, one could fancy that there 
were intellect as well as power. The thing appears like magic : 
a large breadth of grass or of com, as the case may be, is out 
down as rapidly as a horse can walk, and he goes round the 
field working, cutting down a considerable width of stu£f all tibe 
way he goes. But Burgess and Key have quite a repository of 
useful machinery, in Newgate-street, for lessening labour and 
performing work ; and whether we look to one or other of the 
hundred extraordinary things, from a little butter chum to a 
steam-engine, we can do nothing but wonder at the ingenuity 
of the inventors, who, however, are not always the men to profit 
by the sale of their inventions. 

Messrs. Burgess and Key's repository in the City, extensive 
as it may be, is nothing, compared with their manufactories in 
the country. Messrs. Samuelson exhibit a mowing machine, 
manufactured under Boyd's patent, which comprises a cleaner 
and knife-sharpener, to keep in order the cutters. This is not 
for hay-crops, like that of Burgess and Key, but for short lawn 
grass, and it does its work well even iri wet weather. Messrs^ 
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Shanks have also a very complete mowing machine, but without 
the cleaning and sharpening apparatus. What with sewing 
machines and others; which save labour, we are enabled to com- 
pete with all the world in almost every manufacture ; nor do 
they permanently injure the working man. It provides another 
kind of work, and drives him to it ; for no one can say there 
are less men employed, or that railroads and maohinery do any- 
thing but change a man's work. 



THE ONE BOILER SYSTEM FOB HOETICTTLTUEAL 

BUILDINGS. 

Thb science of heating buildings has been practically developed 
to an extraordinary extent in horticultunil affairs, for with a 
single boiler no less than seventeen houses and pits, with twenty- 
seven compartments, have been heated, including one enormous 
building for a winter garden. The area of these houses and 
pits is 18,600 feet, and the length of the pipes employed is 
7,000.. This may be seen at the fruit-forcing nursery in the 
King's Boad. One great recommendation of the plan upon 
which this system is carried out is its simplicity. Those who 
have watched the progress of heating with hot water, flowing 
and returning through cast-iron pipes — ^who remember the nu- 
merous changes from one construction to another, many of 
them being complicated beyond measure, some of them fre- 
quently out of order, and most of them more elaborate and 
expensive than was at all necessary — ^must admire a construction 
that can hardly go wrong. One furnace, one boiler feeding all 
the pipes for houses a hundred yards apart, in every one of 
which the water may be let on for heat or shut out when not 
required — and not only for one, but for any number of apart- 
ments — seems to be a mechanical and scientific wonder. But 
facts are stubborn things ; there it is to be seen in full activilrjr, 
producing tiie necessary heat for forcing all kinds of fhiit in 
all kinds of houses, — a sight which everybody who contemplates 
the building of a house £ould witness before he orders a brick 
to be laid or a piece of glass to be cut. At Mr. Weeks's estab- 
lishment there may be seen houses of various forms, pits of dif- 
ferent constructions, doing their allotted work, whether it be 
in imitation of a temperate climate, gentle warmth, or the heat 
of the tropics, and there cannot well be a more interesting sight 
to even a common observer ; but it is doubly so to the amateur 
or professional horticulturist. 

The forcing establishment of Mr. Weeks is one of the horti- 
cultural lions of the metropolis^ The centre building is an im- 
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mense crystal palace or winter garden, planted with vines, which 
are loaded with fhiit, although only one year in their present 
position; single rods, tall and straight, with bunches from the 
ground upwards to a great height; peaches, nectarines, and figs, 
in great abundance and fine health; many houses of pines, 
among which are numerous queens, that will undoubtedly weigh 
half^C-dozen pounds. In other houses there are splendid straw- 
berries bearing heavy crops ; a vast number of P^h, nectarine, 
and apricot trees in pots, with fruit on them. There have been 
great additions made to the buildings within the last twelve 
months. One new house, of considerable length, shows various 
modes of ventilation, which are very clever, ingenious, and effec- 
tive ; and independently of all the houses being heated from one 
boiler, to a temperature, varying on a cold, wet day, from 65 to 
80^, according to requirements of the contents, a large pond 
of water out of doors is warmed sufficiently to use in the hottest 
department. The different styles of the various houses are well 
adapted for inspection and choice, and we advise all gardeners 
and Uieir employers to pay a visit, as we did, to judge for our- 
selves how near the reality comes to the description in the 
illustrated catalogue published by the proprietor ; and we may 
saf^y say that the estoblishment more than realised our expec- 
tations. 

To those who contemplate building, Mr. Weeks's Illustrated 
Catalogue will be of great service, inasmuch as it contains en- 
gravings of all kinds of houses, from the conservatory down- 
wards, and comprises various descriptions of pits and hot-beds, 
so that a person may determine upon the form, size, and style 
of any horticultural building on merely looking at the book. 
We have selected some examples, which will give a pretty good 
idea of the style of the engravings, of which there appears to be 
nearly fifty, for we have not counted them, and many are far 
too large for our pages. With regard to heating houses of 
smaller dimensions, Mr. Weeks uses boilers of a size propor- 
tioned to the work they have to do ; but it is well worth con- 
sideration, if there be houses already in an establishment, whether 
it would not greatly economise fnA and labour to adopt a boiler 
that will do i^ the work. We have had one of Mr. Weeks's 
boilers in use some years, and it heats three houses, though, it 
is one of very small dimensions ; but if ever so small, the tubular 
boiler is the most effective, and is heated with the least fiiel. 
But everybody interested in horticultural pursuits should visit 
the establishment, which is opposite Cremome Gfardens, for 
they will be highly gratified. 
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A VISIT TO A WASTE GEOUND AND A FINE 

HOUSE. 

It would be difficult to eyen guess the number of times that I 
have been called in to advise as to the improvement of estates^ 
and especially of gardens ; but it would form a curious volume 
to describe the various manners in which my suggestions have 
been received. I have never been an advocate for total change 
in the laying out of grounds. In old domains, I have always 
found features that I felt inclined to preserve, and wanted my 
alterations to chime in with them. I know that the practioe 
of landscape gardeners is to make a clean sweep, if they can, 
and make the whole space subservient to their notions, and so 
make- a change cost a frightful sum of money. I, on the con- 
trary, can always see methods of greatly improving an estate at 
perhaps a fifth of the cost. When called in to report upon the 
state of a garden, and suggest what is required, I have met with 
singular people, with strange notions — ^people, lavish in expen- 
diture upon the house and ftimiture, parsimonious in the 
garden; cooks and butlers at £50 to £100 per annum in the 
house, and gardeners at ISs. per week to board and lodge 
themselves. 

^ ^ Once upon a time," I wa« sent for to a noble new mansion, 
and the foUowing is an account of the interview with the 
principal : — 

Employes : " I want you to look round my garden, for I 
am not satisfied with my gardener. The place looks unlike 
anybody else's." 

Such were the words addressed to me by a lady who had two 
very large glass-houses, roofed with vines, and crowded with 
plants, a pinery, pits for melons and cucumbers, an acre of 
kitchen garden, with a very long and high wall covered with 
fruit trees, besides gooseberries and currants, strawberries and 
orchard trees in the open ground, but not a single shrub in 
front — a naked carriage-road, edged with a yard of lawn, or 
rather grass ; and a crop of mangold-wurtzel reached down a 
slope to a very pretty running stream — I might say, riv^r. 

" Madam," said I, " how many men do you keep ?" 

" One ; but he's an expensive one; he lias ISs. per week." 

"What! no one to help him ?" 

" Oh, yes ; he has the cow-boy to assist him when he is busy ; 
but the boy's time is a good deal taken up at the farm." 

Forthwith, I commenced a tour through the place. There 
was as fine an entomological collection on the plants as could be 
wished. The red spider, meally bug, scale thnp^ and green-fly. 
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had fairly taken possession, and were seeing which could destroy 
the plants quickest. The vines had all the loose, rough bark 
about them, and were one mass of cottony white, covering 
a multitude of busy insects. The plants reminded me of Kew 
in the olden time. Some scores of gooseberry and currant 
trees had evidently not been pruned for two years ; of course, 
they were in a bad state. There was no winter green ; not a 
cabbage, cabbage-plant, or a stump. A few pines were in the 
pit; everything else matched. On my return to the house, 
the lady wished to know what she ought to do. 

" Do, madam !" I replied. " Have all the vines stripped of 
their bark, and thoroughly cleaned ; have every plant that you 
intend to save washed with strong warm soapsuds. Turn them 
all out fh>m one house first ; have the wood-work scoured, l^e 
glass sponged, and the brick lime-washed, as soon as the vines 
are cleaned, but not before, for the myriads that infest them 
wiH find their way all over the house. Lastly, have the floor 
washed and watered with strong lime-water ; and when the in- 
terior can be pronounced clean, have the plants cleaned, one Irfr 
one, and brought back." 

** Oh, but will not this take a long time ?" 

'' Yes, madam ; and if not done directly, there will be no 
grapes, and the plants will not recover." 

" Cannot you recommend a gardener capable of keeping the 
place in proper order ?" 

" No ; it will take two good inen all their time, after it has 
been put in order." 

" Ithink the man I have got robs me of plants. I miss 
things frequently." 

I could not help saying, " What else can you expect ? First, 
you have only one man to do two men's work, and next, you. 
only pay for naif a man. How can you suppose that a gar- 
dener, with a wife and children, always expected to dress 
decently, and slaving from daylight to dark, with a pelfect 
conviction on his mind that ever3rthing was going bfu^ for 
want of labour, could live upon 188. per week, without a piaoe 
to shelter him but dear lodgings ? I doubt much whether you 
are robbed, because there is nothing saleable on the premises. 
I think plant after plant is dying, and many have died. The 
man may have thrown them away, perhaps ; but I see nothing 
grown on the premises that would bring him a shilling." 

And then she begged I would send a man, who could wash 
and clean the vines and plants, or help her man do it ; and 
with that request I complied; but I gave her to understand 
that I could only lend him for a month, and that I could not 
recommend a gardener at less than 35s. per week, nor a second 
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man under £1 or 25s., who would be cax>able of keeping the 
place in order. My man was glad when his month was up, and 
when applied to to send one in his place, I declined. Here 
was a mansion, splendidly built and nimished, on a fine site, 
with ornamental water in firont, running at the bottom of a fine 
slope, capable of being made one of the prettiest places in the 
country, absolutely barren ; not a tree or shrub to break the 
outline of a very large and elegant trout ; a road like one across 
a common or waste ; mangold wurtzel where there should be 
short grass, and desolation outside a house fit for a nobleman. 
If any owner of spirit had the estate, he would add to the 
thousands the mansion had cost, five hundred pounds, to con- 
vert a miserable waste into a little paradise. I believe I pre- 
vailed so far as to obtain a promise td^t the firont should be laid 
down in grass, but I could not induce the lady to think of 
planting shrubs, and I was too much vexed to pay another 
visit, although treated with all the liberality that I could 
desire, and more than I could expect. The glaring incon- 
sistency of the place was to me disgusting. I believe the lady 
was in earnest when she told me that " she thought 18s. per 
week was high wages. The Horticultural Sociel^only gave 
12s., and she gave half as much again." However, all I could 
do was to tell her that there were plen^ who would take her 
place, but there were no gardeners. The class of men who 
would apply was a different race altogether. Stablemen, horse- 
keepers, and cow-boys, who had been allowed, perhaps, to dig in 
a garden, and fancied they could recollect what they had seen 
the* ^[urdener do, were always ready for such places ; but she 
had just seen the result of employing such a man. Looking 
at.Uie state of the vines, the plants, and the garden, they were 
all but spoiled, and another year, which, under a first-rate 
gardener, might recover them, would, under an eighteen-shilling 
bungler, finish them altogether. Whether the lady profited 
eventually, I know not; but when my man left, a jobbing gar- 
dener was at work among currants and gooseberries, and the 
cow-boy watering the stove and greenhouse plants. Poor 
things ! I fear they came off very sadly, and I have been a&aid 
to inquire about them ; for plants out of health want ten times 
more looking after than good healthy subjects. I could not 
help recollecting what I have said and written many times : 
" Those who employ cheap gardeners 9ie penny wise and pound 
foolish." 

G. G. 
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ENCOUEAGB GAEDBNING AND GABBBNEES. 

Gabdenikg is admitted to be the most rational and gratifying 
of all reoreations ; and with all its risks and annoyances, it is 
pleasant even when followed as a business ; but the former class, 
who garden for recreation, must have a very different plan to 
the latter, who follow it for a living. The former class we 
profess to provide for — ^the latter know how to provide for 
themselves. A giurden for pleasure requires no more of one 
crop than the owner can consume, but there must be an in- 
finitely greater variety of subjects. The latter may be confined 
to those crops which succeed best with the least trouble, and, to 
use a mercantile phrase, pay best. Hence, one market gar* 
doner shines in celery, another in brocoli, a third in cauli- 
flowers, a fourth in strawberries, and so on through the leading 
articles of produce, and ^ach makes the other crops subservient 
to the xoincipal subject for which his ground and himself are 
famed. The routine of business at such gardens is simple. In 
a private garden the owner wants it to supply all. BJB ndU 
have his fruit, flowers, and vegetables in their proper seasons ; 
and instead of having, like a market gardener, only particular 
things to attend to, he has not a week in the whole year firee 
tram some duty or other, which, however, he performs with 
delight, and contemplates with satisfaction. The gentleman^ 
gardener has a constant round of cares. There is no occupa- 
tion at all equals his for anxiety and attention. Not only are 
all things required of him in season, but many are required omC 
of season, which he must supply by forcing or retarding. The 
amateur gardener, though perhaps more moderate in his wonts 
than the employer of a professional gardener, nevertheless 
strives to imitate, as nearly as his means will allow, the doings 
of his professional neighbour ; and he must go through, in a 
small way, nearly all the operations of others who do them on 
a large scale. The manner in which he carries out his opera- 
tions depends, flrst, on the instructions he can find in books, 
and next, upon his observations on what others are doing. 
Some men, who watch everything and everybody, and retain in 
their minds what they learn, soon become good gardeners; and 
in nothing is this so forcibly shown as in the progr^ of 
gardening among cottagers, who, wherever they are encouraged, 
as they should be, soon excel the professional gardener in the 
qualil^ of the few things they grow. Here we find the man 
who is following the plough all day, digging in his own garden 
two or three hours of an evening, and producing for his own 
family, comforts^ if not luxuries, which would otherwise be 
beyond their reach. The advantages, \>\i«tetoTe, ot ^gucd&wm^. 
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are felt in the lowest grade of society. The meohanic who has 
a garden is still more benefited, for the labour there is a con- 
trast to that in a dose manufactory, and presenres his health, 
as well as finds him occupation, when he would otherwise seek 
it in company, at no time profitable, and often ruinous. Look 
next to the tradesman who seeks recreation among his flowers, 
fruit, and vegetables, and he is not less benefited by the occu- 
pation of gardening. Passing onwards, we come to employers, 
who feel an interest in everything their own eftablishment can 
produce, and we hope in time to oonvinoe these that their 
gardeners must labour hard while masters eigoy their rest. 
Too many gentlemen subject their gardeners to privations by 
the miserable ]pittance given in wages, and in ad£tion to their 
work their mmd is ''ill at ease,*^ because there are wants at 
home which they cannot with their limited means supply. 



MELCBOSS ABBEY. 

These is perhaps hardly a ruin in Ireland more interesting 
than that of Melcross Aboey, in the neighbourhood of the Tore 
Waterfall, close to which has been found what was once called 
the rarest of British ferns, Tricomcmes speeiosum; or, the 
bristle fern. It is said to be peculiar to Ireland, not having 
been found in England, ScotUnd, or Wales. The ruins are 
picturesque, and the remains of many portions of the building 
possess great interest. It is said tliat a church occupied the 
site, but was consumed by fire in 1192. The Abbey was built 
for Prandscan monks, according to Archdall, in 1440 : but the 
annals of the four masters give its date a century earlier. Both, 
however, ascribe its foundation to one of the M'Carthy's, 
Princes of Desmond. The building consists of two principal 
parts, the convent and the church ; the latter is about a hundred 
feet in length, and twenty-four in breadth. The principal 
entrance is by a handsome pmnted doorway, luxuriantly over- 
grown with ivy, through which is seen the dilapidated great . 
eastern window. The intermediate space, as indeed every part 
of the ruined edifice, is filled with tombs, some containing in- 
scriptions to <Urect the Strang where especial honour should be 
paio, To attempt even a slurht description of these memorials 
of the departed would be difficulty and require more space than 
we oould afford; we give, however, a sketch of an ancient tomb, 
or vault, which the peasants point out as the resting-place of the 
holy fathers. The Gloister« which oonsists of twenty-two arches, 
is the best preserved portion of the Abbey. In the centre grows 
a magnificent yew tree, which covers, as a roof, the whole area. 
The circumference of its IvxeSl Traa, «X. \Jsia \Kxaa ^l^^^s. .'sao^T^^aa., 
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H^'i tour, ttauteen feet, and it« fae^t in pnmortion. It is 
moiie tlLBn pntbaJile that the tree is ooeral witn tne Abbey, uid 
waa ''laated hy Mit bands of the monks, who built it centiirieB 




■go. The imitatioi) of mim )ua become as fashionable as fern 
growing, for such oonstructiODs are beet adopted for the culture 
of that varied fhmilj; and a. tonr tfarongh Ireland, with Mr. 
and Mn. Hall'e four handtNmks for a guide, should form one 
of tbe first conditions of a toon's quaMoation to erect such 
en1:!Jectg after realitiea instead of deeigns. 
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« POEGET-MB-NOT." 



Thsbb is fiomethmg bordering on the serious in these words ; 
they oonyey a sort of misgiving — a fear that a caution is neces- 
sary ; and they imply, at least, a danger of neglect. But they 
also describe a flower — MyotoUa paluHrU — which many have 
attempted in vain to grow in a garden, after transferring it 
from its favourite spot among wild flowers, in moist places, 
mostly by the side of a stream. As a garden flower, it is no- 
thing. The bloom is not sufficiently conspicuous to become a 
favourite ornament. See it where we may, there \a only just 
enough blossom to look interesting on a very close view, not 
enough to covet. We turn away, and, if in a very contem- 
plative humour, fimcy the poor little tlung is conscious that it 
IS very much neglected, and petitions to be noticed. The truth 
is, that the plant is not very easily grown. It is not everybody 
that has a stream running through his garden. A pond is a 
kind of substitute, and we have seen them fringing the borders 
of an artificial lake ; but thereis no condition so hard to supply, 
in a general way, as the fresh and constant moisture that is 
foimd at the edge of streams. To give an account of this plant 
and its habits: — There are thirt-een species, according to 
botanists, but they differ considerably. MyosoHs pethu^ris, the 
true forget-me-not, is distinguished by the creeping perennial 
root, and the funnel-shaped calyx, clothed all over with straight, 
rigid, shining, dose-pressed hairs, and having its teeth broad, 
triangular, shorter than the tube. The corolla, also, is con- 
spicuous, and generally admired for its enamelled brilliancy. 
It is a beautiful pink flesh-colour before expansion, afterwards 
bright blue; common about rivers, clear streams, and ditehes 
in most parts of Great Britain, flowering in the summer. The 
only chance of cultivating in pots is to keep it always well 
watered ; for naturally, and where it flourishes most, the roots 
are close enough to be constantly wet. The English name of 
this genus is not very inviting^ scorpion grass. Turning from 
the flower te the sentiment, which is a sort of reminder, liow 
many neglected friends and fellow-creatures might be par- 
doned for obtruding, if they could, with these three words, 
"Forget-me-not!'' To how many who had neglected some 
unfortunate dependent, from whom they had experienced 
good service, would they be a sad reproach! How apt are 
all of us to lose sight of old and once-valued acquaintances in 
the battle of life, who could say, and touch our best feelings, 
if they could approach us with " Forget-me-not ! " But, taking 
another view of the subject, what motto so fit for a present to 
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a friend, young or old, as "Forget-me-not?" For our own 
part, we would, if we could, addrew our work to all who have 
read our writings for the last thirty years, if they have derived 
information, improvement, or instruction, and say to them, in 
the words of the title, " Forget-me-not." We are now getting 
into the " sere and yellow teaf ;" yet, if we look to the extent 
of the patronage with which our latest works have been 
honoured, we have reason to believe we are not forgotten. We 
own that our writings have been very caustic ; that we have 
rambled among thorns, and briars, and nettles, instead of en- 
joying flowers. We have taken up the cause of the gardener, 
the amateur, and the Mr dealer, against a powerful class, who 
live on the credulity of the public ; and by this we have made 
many enemies. Those who fancy we repose on a bed of roses 
are sadly mistaken ; but if we have no other reward, we have 
the consolation of knowing that the measure of a man's hostility 
is in proportion to the check we put upon his fraudulent deal- 
ing, and we need only request the upright member of the trade 
to look back at his bills and calculate the money he has paid for 
worthless things that have been warrcmted good. We appeal 
to the enthusiastic lover of flowers for an account of money 
expended in his garden for things he has thrown away. In 
this battle against fraud and imposition, we have been alone ; 
no other writer has ventured to offend the dealers, who live by 
advertising, and pay liberally for the publication of their worth- 
less novelties. But however unprofitable our task may have 
been, we hope to see the day when even floricultural knaves 
may own that " honesty is the best policy." In conclusion, we 
have to assure our readers that tiie advertisers in this work do 
not belong to the class we have been condemning ; they are 
selected from a great number, because their dealings are honour- 
able, and they look for a preference from all who desire to have 
their money's worth for their money. We now take our leave, 
with a hope that every reader who would ma^e presents to 
friends, young or old, wiU adopt this work as an appropriate 
souvenir, and give them "Glbkky's Illustsatbd Gasdbk 

FOBOET-ME-NOT." 




GARDEN FORGET-HE-NOT. 



THINGS TO BE WELL REMEMBERED. 

Weeks & Co., for Boilers and Buildings for Horticultural 
purposes have deseryedly a great trade. 

Messengeb, of Loughboro', for a New and Complete System 
of Heating and Ventilation, and a New Flan of Glazing to 
prevent Drip is without a rival. 

Jones, of Bankside, for Heating Apparatus for Churches, 
Chapels, and large buildings ; and to serve the trade. 

Gishubst's Compound, from the Candle Manufactory at 
Vauxhall, is, when dissolved in water, a splendid wash for 
Fruit Trees to destroy vermin. It may be used strong any 
time before the buds swell. 

Neal's Plant Soap. One cake to a gallon of water is 
a fine wash for Stove and Greenhouse Plants and Vines, to 
destroy Meally Bug, Scale, and all sorts of plant vermin. II 
wanted for hardier plants, use half the water. 

Neal's Pastils have, in thousands of places, superseded 
tobacco for fumigation. There is no trouble ; set them in a 
place where they can do no harm when you leave at night ; set 
light to a sufficient number ; shut up the house, and don't 
trouble your head about it till morning, when you may syringe 
off the dead flies. 

RosHEB^s Edging Tiles or Stones are the best things ever 
invented for the edging of beds and borders, where Box will 
not grow; and for kitchen gardens, where the paths are 
gravelled. 

MoBSE, of Dursley, is the only Nurseryman that publishes a 
Catalogue of Cuttings, and sends them by post to every 
part of the Kingdom. 

Haywabd & Co., of Sheffield, have entered the field as 
Garden Cuttlebs; their Pruning Knives and Scissors, of 
every shape and size, have proved of the highest quality. 

The Pbeservation of Stone. By washings of liquid 
solution, stone has found an antidote to the doings of Old 
Time. It is no more trouble than whitewashing, and 
converts the surface, as far as it soaks in, to flint. Patented 
by F. Ransome, Ipswich and Whitehall Wharf. 

Statues, Vases, Cornices, Facias, Pilastebs, Columns, 
and every article formed of Marble, Stone, or Terra-cotta, may 
be now procured in Silicious Stone, which, so far as we have 
observed, is no more affected by weather than a flint. 

Dixon, of Moorgate Street, is one of the few seedsmen who 
can be depended on ; many years' experience in the business of 
Gk)RD0N & Thompson, in Fenchurch Street, has fitted him for 
his occupation. 
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Cabteb & Co., of Holbom, were the first to send out a 
perfect Seed Catalogue, giving all the character of each 
subject, colour, height, duration, and where they come from. 

BsiGDEN, of King William Street, is the well-known Retail 
Nursery and Seedsman, from the Arcade, now demolished, 
where he used to exhibit all the fishes, reptiles, insects, and 
plants for aquariums. 

Batten, of Clapton, is one of the few remaining genuine 
Florists near London ; Carnations, Piccotees, Finks, Pansies, 
Tulips, and Florists' Flowers generally, are in Stock. 

Read, one of the oldest of our Gttrden Engine Makers, is 
still at the Circus in Piccadilly ; attends most of the Shows 
with specimens, and mostly exhibits his powerful Fire Engine, 
not much larger than a wheelbarrow, but throwing water 
enough to stop a conflagration if applied in time. 

Waenees* Pumps, for distributing Liquid Manures, have 
proved invaluable to the Farmer ; but their Force Pumps, for 
sending water to any height, are useful everywhere. Their 
water barrows are but £2 10s. 

MiLLiNQTON, of Bishopgato Street Without, has a sort 
of monopoly of trade in Horticultural Glass ; Propagating 
Glasses, Cucumber Tubes, Shades, Fish Globes, and Gt&a 
Glass are proportionably cheap. 

Lawn Mowers have been made in as many varieties as 
children's toys ; some with chains that slip off in the middle 
of the work ; some sufficiently complicated to be always out 
of order : the most practically useful and lasting are Boyd's & 
Shanks's, and we never hear of them being out of order. 

Fob Iron Work, such as Hurdles, Iron Netting, Gates, 
Agricultural and Horticultural Machines of every description, 
Brown & Co., of Cannon Street, are the best to deal with. 

Benjamin Edgington's Tents and Marquees stand all 
sorts of weather ; and such are the resources of the Establish- 
ment, that he could, in case of sudden misfortune, shelter all 
the inhabitants of a town in a few hours. 

May, of Bedale, who beat Mr. Turner in Geraniums la«t 
year, is rapidly getting up in all the best Flowers. The Dahlias 
from the Hope Nurseries, shown for Mr. May, have beat all 
England two years running, where there was fair judgment. 

Major & Son, Landscape Gardeners, have published one of 
the prettiest Lady's Books of the period — a Book of Designs 
for Flower Gardens ; but by this time half the Ladies have 
used the Patterns for their antimacatsars^ for they are beautiful. 

JosiAH Illman is a new Nurseryman, in Strood, Kent, where 
there is plenty of room for a good tradesman. 

T. PIPEB, PKINTEK, PATEBSOBTEE "RO^. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 

DUKE STREET, LONDON BRmGB, 

MjUnjFACTUBEB OF ALL KINDS OF 

TENTS, MARQUEES, ^ RIGK CLOTHS, 

Engages to construct Temporary Show and Ball Rooms, 
Pavilions, &c., for Fetes of every description and the 
most extensive scale. The following notice of his work 
in the Great International Exhibition is respectfully 
submitted : — 

" The Exhibition. — A stand in Class 11, situate near the 
Armstrong gun, has a very interesting display from the well- 
known establishment of Benjamin Edgington, of Duke Street, 
London Bridge. Although the space is considerably smaller 
than was appropriated to this exhibitor in 1861, yet the excel- 
lent arrangements give an admirable illustration of the superior 
style and construction of his celebrated marquees, tents, &c. 
It comprises beautiful miniature models, accurately to scale, 
of two marquees similar to those which B. Edgington is accus- 
tomed to furnish to so many of the nobility's fUes^ &c. ; also a 
similar model of rick cloths, and another of a newly-designed 
military or travelling tent. In addition are some ably-executed 
drawings of a great variety of tents for all purposes ; the whole 
decorated with two elegant silk flags, manufactured at this 
house. This collection, though in miniature, is decidedly 
superior to any other of the kind within the building. The 
satisfaction given by this establishment in executing various 
decorations at the Crystal Palace, 1851, has no doubt induced 
the Commissioners of the present Exhibition to feel confidence 
in placing such arrangements on this occasion in the hands of 
B. Edgington, who, accordingly, has furnished the awnings at 
the various entrances, as well as the Royal standard, the British 
ensigns, tind the numerous flags of aU nations which float from 
the exterior of the building. He also constructed the trans- 
parent awning which, preparatory to the opening, was, for 
acoustic effect, and as a screen from the sun's rays, erected 
above the orchestra beneath the great dome. It is upwards of 
160 feet in diameter, and from its tasteful form, which resembles 
the roof of a pavilion, and the chaste arrangement of the 
scarlet and white drapery, has been %<bu<^x^i ^\\sixt^^. ''^£>£s5^ 
whcJe of the above will fully bxilsVaui ^i^:kft T«^\sN»i«ss^ ^^ ^^^^^^ 
estabUabment'*— Court JmmaX, 



ABVERTISEMSTS. 



WINTEB BBESS ALL f BUTT TBEES WITH GISHUBST, 

COMFOUin). 

OOFT OV A LBTTIB VBOM MR. RITBB8, JAHTJA&T 0, 1862. 

"I think jon should prominentlj mention the great benefit Wall Trees 
of all kinds derive from a Dressing of the Compouiid applied in January 
it is so very beneficiaL (Signed) Thos. BnrBBS.** 

JELLMAN, Nursery, Seedsman, and Florist, 
• Wellington Place and Rose Nurseries, Strood, Kent. All kindg of 
New and Bare Plants, Fruit and Forest Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Srer- 
greens, Stoye, Greenhouse Plants, Ac, supplied at the same Prices as offered 
by London Nurserymen. 
N.B. A Catalogue of Ferns and Lycopodiums may be had on application. 
Gardens Laid Out and Planted on the most approved principle. 



TO THE TRADE-CONTIIENTAL FLOWER SEEDS, kc 



FREDERICK WILLIAM WENDEL, 

ERFTJUT, PRUSSIA, 

SEEDSMAN AND FLORIST. 



F. W. W. begs to inform the Trade that his Wholesalb Catalogub of the 
above is now published, containing ASTERS, STOCKS, BALSAMS, WALL- 
FLOWERS, Ac, and also an extensive List of all other NEW and CHOICE 
FLO WEB SEEDS, sold in assortments and by weight. 

The prices will be found as low as any house which supplies a genuine 
article. 



SOLE AGENT FOB ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, 

Mr. Geo, IIACINTOSH, 
Nurseryman and Seedsman, 
HIGH ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 

To whom all Orders should be addressed, and where Price Lists can be 

obtained. Post free, on application. 

F. W. W. deliven all Flower-seeds carriage-paid to London. 
^r/urt, Frussia, J^ovemher^ 1861. 



ADVBRTtSSUBNTS. 



T. G. MESSENGER, 

HOSTIOULTURAL BUILDER AND ENOINEHB, 
LOUOHBOROUOH. 




T. e. M.'S PATENTED BUIUHNBS 

Oombiue all the modem improTementg, are most eSectnall]' 
Tontilated b; means of liia uaeq^ualled ApparatuB, can be made 
either plain (and which are at the same time elegant in 
appearance), or of the most elaborate design. They can be 
fixed as permanent Buildings, or made to be portable. 

T. G. M.'S HEATING APPARATUS 

Continues to give the greatest satisfaction for its heating 
qualities and small conBumption of fuel. 

T. G. M. has recentlj patontod a VALVE for Water, Gas, 
or Steam, which ia unequalled for its efficiency, gimpUcity, 
dnrability, and cheapuess. 

T. Q. M.'S patented mode of Glazing Boofs of every descrip- 
tion without Putty, warranted waterproof, and never requires 
Painting. 

Ihtesnaiiokai, Ekbtbitioii, Class 9. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES of tha «.W<t., '5*x?iR.-o. 
Engines, Ae., sent on appliuktioa. 



IDTSBTISBHSNTI. 

'HOMAS MILLINGTON, 

87, pishopsgato Street Withont, B.C. 
HOETICTJLTUBAL GOODS. 



PROPAGATING QLASSES. 



HAND GLASSES. 
6b. Od. each. 18 mcheB 



If open top, la. extra. 




Shades, GloboB, Fern Caaes, &&, of erery descadption. 

OTJODMBEB GLASSES. . BOLLINQ PINS. 

From 12iDches long and np- From 12inche9 long, IJd. per 

wards, Id. pei nmniug inch, j rnniuug inon. 

ImprOTcd ANTI-COB fiOS ION and othei PAINTS. 

GAS and LAMP GLASSES, GLOBES, Ac. 

CHIMNIE8 of eTorj deacription. 

Hot acGOontabte for BMik«ge. 



JOHN WABH£B AND SONS, 

Bell and Braai Faundtrt to Ber Majatff, 

BTDRADLIC ENGINEERS, BKAZIER8, 4c., 

S, CrMcent, Cripplegate, London, E.G. 

Tarnera' Improve d Liquid Manure 




Bubs Snorois, llrani 9>, v 

w b* obt^nfid of anj lxrtamau%a or Plomb'-. _ 

n Prim, or of Ibe PM«nl«e> uid HuiubcCann, 

. JOHir WASHES ASO «SS%, 



ADVBBTIIBUBHTB. 

J. JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 




MONRO'S GANNON BOILBB, 

PKICE. 

SO-inch WroDght Iron £3 15 

24-iiich „ 6 10 

BO-inch „ 7 10 

36-mch „ 8 10 

48-inch „ 12 

60-iDoh „ 20 

72-inoh ,. 25 

These Boileia are non acknowledged by all viBo htve used 
thf>m to be the beat Boilera at present invented. They tm 
both economical in their flrat cost, and also in the consDmptJon 
of fuel. They require but little space to fix them in, and when 
set the tetal hciglit of brickworh need not be mure than 8} feet, 
conseqnently they can be fixed in many places where it wonld 
be impoasible to set an Upright Boiler. These Boilers are now 
made of variouB sizes, snltable to heat from SOO feet to 80OO 
feet of 4-inch Pipe, and are kept in stock and sold only by 
J. Jokes, 6, Bonkaido, Southnark, London, S.E. 



J. JONES, 

SOT-WATEB APPARATUS M. ANUF ACTOBT. 
e, BANK8IDE, LOSUOS.aiB. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



HOT-WATER PIPES, 

DEUVIRED AT ANT STATION IN ENGLAND. 



J. JONES, 

Bsas to state that he can now supply HOT- WATER PIPES 
and FITTINGS delivered Carriage Paid to any Railway 
Station in England, and that he has made very advantageous 
arrangements for delivery at the following Stations ; and 
parties availing themselves of this offer will in many cases get 
their Pipes at a Country Station at a less price than would be 
charged in London. 



Alfreton 

Aecrington 

Ashbourne 

Adlington 

Aehby-de-la-Zouch 

Afcherstone 

Bradford (Yorks.) 

Burton 

Burnley 

Bolton 

Bingham 

Bulwell 

Beverley 

Bury 

Bedale 

Barnsley 

Barton 

Birkenhead 

Ghesterfield 

Ohester 

Ohorley 

Ohelford 

Crewe 

Cheadle 

Gongleton 

Colwich 

Derby 

Dewsbury 

Doncaster 

Driffield 

Droitwioh 

Dudley 

Bdgelmston 

Eckington 

Famworth 



Qrantham 
Halifax 
Harrogate 
Ilkeston 
Kirkham 
Knapton 
Enaresborottgh 
Lancaster 
Leeds 
Liverpool 
Loughborough 
Leek 
Lickfleld 
Leamington 
Leicester 
Lincoln 
Macclesfield 
Malton 
Manchester 
Mansfield 
Market Harboro^ 
Marton 
Nottingham 
Normanton 
Northallerton 
Northampton 
Oakham 
Oldbury 
Oldham 
Ormskirk 
Oswestry 
Oundle 
Preston 
Pontefract 
Peterborough 
Penkridge 
Derbyshire, Shropshire, 



Retford 

Richmond (Torks.) 

Rotherham 

Rochdale 

Rugeley 

Rugby 

Redditch 

Shrewsbury 

Stafford 

Stourbridge 

Salford 

St. Helen's 

Settle 

Skipton 

Stamford 

Sleaford 

Scarborough 

Selby 

Sheffield 

Tamwortli 

Thirsk 

Tipton 

Trentham 

Thrapston 

Uttoxeter 

UUesthorpe 

Worcester 

Wolverhampton 

Wellington (Salop) 

Wrexham 

Warrington 

Wigan 

Wakefield 

Worksop 

Wellinboro* 

York 

Warwickshire, Cheshire, 



Qainsborough 

Also to any Station in - ■ ,^ ■ 

Luieashire, Yorkshire, Leieestershire, Worcestershire, Lincolnshire, and 

Staffordshire. 

J. Joinss will be happy to forward his Illustratbd CATALOOua of Hos- 
WATBK Pipxs, BoiLiss, and Fittings, and Prices for the same, delivered Free 
to any Station ; but parties requiring Prices must state the quantities of 
Pipeii fte., required, and the Station to which they are to be delivered. 

J. JONES, 
XroA Merehaat h HorticaltaiaL SnghiMit) ^^'&»a^i&!^s^<kVs«&fs^« 



ADVERTISBMENTS. 



FOUNTAHS, VASES, JARDINETS, 
S^tsttms, '^TxkfAmhs fat ^txmcts, 

GATE-PIERS, CAPS, AND TERMINALS, 

EDGINGS FOR GABDEN BOBDEBS, 

And every yarioty of Decoration for Parks, Gardens, Oonaerra- 
tories, &c., of the most Choice and Classic Designs, executed in 

RANSOME'S 

PATENT IMPERISHABLE SILICIOUS STONE, 

which, for Durability, Sharpness of Outline, and Beauty of 
Appearance, stands unrivalled ; also, 

ChirnxLoy-Fieces, Trasses, Capitals fbr Columns, Filasten, 

and every description of 

ARCHITECTUEAL EMBELLISHMENT: 

Monuments, Tombs, and all kinds of Cemetery Bequirements. 

RANSOME'S PATENTED PROCESS 

FOR PRBSERVING STONE, BRICKS, CBMENT, STUCCO, &C., ' 

by which the softest and most friable stone, &c., can be rendered 
impervious and imperishable ; decay at once arrested 

and prevented. 

RANSOME'S PATENTED STONE FILTERS 

of every description, for Domestic pnrposes, for ManufEtctoiies, 
Public Companies, Shipping, &c. 



For Particulars, Specimens, Illustrations, and Agencies, apply to 

MR. FREDERICK RAN80ME, 

WHITEHALL WHABF, 

Cannon Eow, Westminster ; or, Patent Stone Woiks, Ipswich. 



APVEBTISEHBNTS. 



JAMES BATTEN, 

FLORIST AND NURSERYMAN, 
CLAPTON, Middlesex, 

Respectfully calls attention to his superb Stock of TULIPS, 
comprising all the leading varieties in cultivation, which he 
offers at very reduced prices ; and will supply ihe tingle Boot, 
or in small and large Collections, warranted true to name, and 
of the finest strains. 

PANSIES, comprising all the newest and best, are in the 
finest condition for sending out, and are offered to Amateurs 
and the Trade upon advantageous Terms. 

FINKS, in excellent strong Plants of all the Show varieties 
worth growing, and as strong as any in the Trade. 

J. B.'s Stock of FUCHSIAS includes every approved variety 
in cultivation by the best Growers ; and Plants of any size may 
be had fit for next year's showing. 

Of CHRYSANTHEMUMS, J. B.'S Stock consists of all 
the favourite sorts which have been shown at Exhibitions, and 
those recommended in Mr. Broome's Treatise, besides many 
new. 

CARNATIONS and PICCOTEES of all the best kinds. 

DAHLIAS, the favourite Show, Fancy, and Dwarf sorts. 

POLYANTHUSES and the TREE CARNATIONS in great 
variety ; and FLORISTS' FLOWERS in general, suppUed in 
small or large quantities. 

THE FOLLOWING CHOICE CUCUMBEES ABE STBONGLY 

BECOMMEKDED : — 

BATTEN'S SURPRISER, First Class. 
INCOMPARABLE, ditto. 
CRITERION, ditto. 

One Shilling per Packet of six Seeds. 

All kinds of Flower and Vegetable Seeds in deason. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to James Batten, at 
Clapton, and References required from unknown Correspondents. 

Clapton, Dec. 1, 1862. 
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GamE or Poultry NetUuB 
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or BpHftTda delirered free to moBl psrts of Scotland and Ireland. 
*,* Bvery descrlplloa of Netting narraated lo give BatierHctlDn, and K not 
approTed nill be eichanged oi aaj be retunied iiacoDdlllonsUT. 

J. B. BROWN & CO, 16, Cannon Street, City, London, E.C. 

BO Yr)*B 

NEW PATENT SILENT BRUSH LAWN 
MOWER. 

ThMS ue the only maehiuea that have the SELF-CLEANING 
uid 8HABPENINU APPARATUS, and that can be need at 
all houia and in all eeaaouB without Clogging the Eniyes. The 
following extract from », well-knows anthorit; describee tbia 
Hew Machine : — 

" Mr. Bojd baa recently patented an imprnvement whereby 
the motion ie now positively hilent — not Qnly without detri- 
ment to the strength and general efficiency of the machine, bnt 
eOecting a saving of labour of 60 per c«ut. This will be the 
Uachine of future seaaona, and will be nnanrpaaBed and nnap- 
proached by any other makere, which, althoDgh all haTins some 
meritB of their own, have not the adventagBa which Ui. Boyd's 
Machines alone posseaa," — Olbnmt'b Uassbhbbs' Oazbitx, 
October, 1860. 
Sole LicenHed Maker, B. SAMUELSON, Btnbnry. 



ADTSRTISEUENTS. 

SHANKS' NEW PATENT 

LAWN MOWING, ROLLING, COLLECTING, 
AND DELIVERING MACHINE, 




Vo Senon Itaving i Lawn ibonld b« witlioat a Kowing MMblae. 
It economlsBS labour. A mm wiU mow u much In (bree honn with a 

better Hum a well-kept Lawn. 

Ui^eatj'a gai^eoa at Kcw, Windsor, BuclEdigliam Palace, Oelxinie, andBal- 

Koyal 'HlgbaeH the Prince of Pnusia ; end man; other plaeei Uirongboiit 
the CoDtuent, as well a« Ih the United Statei, British America, and nthir 
putfl abroad. TllaatsonBed Inmost of the gardens t>r the piintlpal nobUlty 
and ohleT landed proprietors in the kingdom. 

■(* 7%t Xachlna art WarratUed to sivt amjiU lati^fOMom, and If net 
ajiproMd of. ttiy mav it at ana T^nmtd. 



J. B. BEOWH li CO-, 18, Cannon Street, City, Iiondon, E.C. 

JAMES CARTER & CO., 
SEED MERCHANTS & NURSERYMEN, 

227 & 228, EIGE EOLBOBH, 
LONDON, W.C. 



ADVSRTISEMBITTS. 



N EAL'S 
PATENT PLANT SOAP, 

ONE SHILLING PER PACKET, 

Is free from all disagreeable smell, does not contain 
anything that is injurious to the health of -the plant, 
and effectually destroys all insects. One cake of this 
Soap dissolved in a gallon of water makes a wash that 
will kill Red Spider, Scale, Thrip, Green Fly, and all 
other insect pests. Unlike other preparations, it may 
be lefb on the plants for hours without injury, leaving 
no stain. For Peach trees it is invaluable, as it does 
not injure the buds as some preparations are said to 
do. It is also the cheapest substandb yet offered to 
the Public. 

NEAL'S 
PATENT APHIS PASTILS, 

ONE AND TWO SHILLINGS P&R PACKET, 

Are now so generally used that it is needless to say 
that they are the best means for fumigating Green- 
houses* 

"These have completely superseded tobacco and tobacco 
paper. They are eflfective, and leave no stench."— G^^cnny. 

Both Soap and Pastils can be obtained from re- 
spectable Seedsmen. 

PATENTEE, 

J. NEAL, 

EDWARD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Brilliancy ! Oay Gardens ! Floral Balconies ! 

Bustle Baskets, &c. 

FOR ONE SBIZ-Z-INGZ 



SIX THOUSAND 

Splendid new yarieties of beautiful ever-flowering 

TBOF^OLUMS! 

THE RESULT OF TWENTY YEARS' EXPERIENCE. 



CHARLES J. BARKER, 

Florist to Her late Majesty the Qtieen Dowager, 
NURSBRY AMR OARREW SCIERSIIIAN, 

GODALMINa, SURREY, 

T?ie most extensive Orower of Tropcpolums in the Worlds 
Begs to offer Seeds and Plants from his magnificent collection, 

WHICH AAK 

Unsurpassed for Great Variety, Brilliancy of Colours, 
Compactness of Habit, and Fineness of Flowering, 

As evidenced by the great sensation they produced when so 
Buccessfiilly exhibited at the Boyal Gardens, and other grand 
exhibitions of rare and beautiful flowers. 



r« all ColonrSf Is. per Packet. 

VXiAITTSv firom Is. eaob, or 9s. per Bosen. 

Full allowance to the Trade. 



AQENT FOB CHELSEA, FULHAM, AND HAMMEBSMITH, 

G. GLENNY, HORTICULTURAL AGENT, 

FTTIjTTATVr. S."W. 



ADVSRTISBMENTS. 



H. MAY'S AUTUMN CATALOGUE 

la now ready, and contains all the best Pelargoniums, Cinerarias, HoUy- 
hocki, Phloxes, Roses, &e. , &c., tree on application. s. 

12 of the finest Exhibition Hollyhocks 60 

12 superior do. do. 30 

12 fine do. do 18 

12 good do. do 12 

110 of the finest Standard Roses in the Trade 120 

100 very fine do. do. 100 

100 fine-named Dwarf do. 80 

100 good-named do. do. 60 

12 finest new Cinerarias sent 1862 18 

12 fine-named do. 

12 finest-named Exhibition Pelargoniums 18 

12 good-named do. 12 

12 finest Exhibition Fancy Pelargoniums 18 

12 good do. do. 13 

Amongst the above Pelargoniums will be sent those with which H. Mat 
obtained the First Prize in each Class of 12 Exhibition Large Flowering, and 
Fancy Pelargoniums, beating all the renowned Metropolitan Exhibitort at 
the Great Yorkshire Sale, at York, June 18, 1862. 

AddrescT, Hbkst Mat, The Hope Nurseries, near Bedale, Yorkshire. 



NEW WORK ON FLOWER GARDENS, 

Price 10s. 6d. 



THE LADIES' ASSISTANT 

IN THB FOKHATION OW THBIB 

Containing Twenty distinct Designs of various dimensions, specially adapted 
to the present Bedding or Grouping Style, with brief Practical Hints on the 
System. 

BY J. MAJOB AND SON, 

LAin)SCAPB OABDBNBBS, 

KNOWSTHORPE, NEAR LEEDS, YORKSHIRE. 
N.B. This Work may be had direct from the Authors, post ftee. 

LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO. 



Opinions of the Press. 

" The Authors go into details like men of business : the plans for Flower 
Beds on Grass are admirable. The Work is nicely got up, is like nothing 
else that we have at present, so that we must pronounce it an acquisition.'' 
— ^Midland Flobibt. 

" For ourselves we are delighted with the production, and. perfectly agrM 
with the clever Authors, that a Work of this kind has long been wanting, to 
render the necessary assistance to all parties in the arrangement of Flower 
Gardens. The Work is beautifully got up, with drawings most noTel and 
ajjprqpriate."— Blaokwood'8 Ladibs' Maoaxixb. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



GEORGE W. DIXON, 

SEEDSMAN AND FLORIST, 

48a, MOORQATE street, LONDON, E.G. 

G. W. D., having the advantages of a practical experience 
of nearly twenty years as general Manager in the selecting, 

buying, and selling 

AGRICULTURAL, VEGETABLE, GARDEN. AND FLOWER SEEDS, 

TO THE FIRM OP 

GORDON, THOMSON, & CO., 

late of Fenchnrch Street, with confidence solicits the attention 
of Noblemen, Gentlemen, Merchants, and Shippers to his 
extensive Stock, a priced Catalogue of which wiU be forwarded 
upon application. 

Orders careftilly selected and properly packed for 

ExpoDsfcation. 

BULBS! BULBS!! BULBS!!! 

TIMOTHY BRIGDEN, F.R.H.S., 

(By Special Appointment to His Highness the Viceroy of Egypt,) 

52, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, 

Begs to inform his friends and the public generally that his 
unrivalled collection of the above has just arrived in splencHd 
condition. The Bulbs are remarkably large and handsome, 
consequently must produce fine flowers. 

Catalogues may be had upon application. 

N.B. — Ladies and Gentlemen conveying or sending Seeds 
abroad, would do well to visit T. B.'s establishment, as he has 
specially retained an Assistant who has lived many years in 
Australia, New Zealand, and other parts of the world ; there- 
fore, could give much valuable advice on the subject. 

SEEDS, BULBS, and TREES selected and properly packed 
for all Climates. 

P. 0. Orders payable at the General Post Offisft^^^^^saJ^csJ.^ 
je Grand. 



ASTXRTISXU8NTS. 

F. &. G. ROSHER'S 
GARDEN BORDER EDGING TJLES. 

These Tiles, mannfactiiTed in Terra Ootta, Teno Metallic 
ware, and Red ware, T) iacbea high, in a vatiet; of Ornamental 
Deaigna, are recommanded in preference to Box of Qraaa 
Edgings, where these latter will not thiive. They, moreover, 
present edrantages over natnrnl edginga, in that they afford 
no harbour for slugs, &c.. take np less room, and, when once 
flsed, reqaire na farther attention. Their first coat is reason- 
able, but their cheapnesa is beat exomplifled in the saving of 
attention and freijoent renewals which natural edgings 

Also Artificial Stone Vaaea and Fountains for the Oarden or 
Oonservatory, la a variety of eisea and designs, to he obtained at 

F. Z, G. ROSHER'S WHARVES, 

Ward's Wharf, Upper Ground Street, Blackfriars Bridge, S., 
Kingsland Basin, Kingeland Soad, N.E., and Old Bwan Whart, 
Qneen's Boad, Chelsea, S.W. 
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EEK8' UPEIGHT PIPE BOILERS are the 

most powerfol, durable, and economical, prodndng 
doable the efibct with the same Fuel. One will heat 7,000 

JOBS WEEKS AND CO, 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 
SHOW, B'AJSrCY, AND STUIPBD 

DAHLIAS, 

FUCHSIAS, PETUNIAS, GERANIUMS, 

HELIOTROPES, ANTIRRHINUMS, 

Fentstemons, Mmiulus, Bedding Plants, etc., 

Grown for Sale, may be had on application to 

JOSEPH COURCHA, FLORIST, &c., 

VICTORIA NURSERY, ESMOND ROAD, 
Grove &oad, Victoria Park* Zaondon« V.B. 

CARTER'S PROLIFIC RASPBERRY. 

JOHN CARTER, Jun., has pleasure in again offering 
the above Raspberry to the notice of the horticultural world. It ii a 
beautifiil red fruit, very large, of nne fiarour, and was named by Mr. GLnnrr 
after growing the plants. J. 0. has many testimonials of its excellence, 
and feels quite confident no one will be disappointed who may fitrour him 
with an Order. Price 4s. per dozen. 

OATALOOUBS OF OKRBBAL ITTTBSBST STOCK ftBADT. 

KEIGHLEY NURSERY, YORKSHIRE. 
SAFFRON WALDEN NURSERY. 

Superb Doable HoUyliocks. 

WILLIAM CHATER'S Annual Descriptive and 
Nbwlt GLAssiriBD List is now ready, and shall be forwarded to 
any address on receipt of one Postage Stamp. 

N.B. SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX, 
WILLIAM CHATER, 

Nursery and Seedsman. 

CATALOGUE OF CUTTINGS, 

JOHN ]S£OItSE'S 

EIGHTH AlOTUAL CATALOGUE OF THE ABOVE, 

Will be ready early in Februaiy, to be forwarded free by post to any addrtss, 
on receipt of One Stamp. It contains all the most choice and new yarietiee 
of Dahlias, Fuchsias, Verbenas, Geraniums, Chrysanthemums, Flozes, Pinks, 
Pansies, Cinerarias, Hollyhocks, Roses, and all kinds of Bedding Plants, 
which can be sent free by post at one-third the price of Plants. 

Flower Seeds of all kinds in small Packets. 

THE NURSERIES, DURSLEY, Q^-USV^^^^^^S^SSSa^. 
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